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P R E F A C E. 



W HEN in confequence of the wifties 
of feveral reipeftable Members of the 
Dublin Society^ exprefledin terms too flat- 
tering, not to enfure an immediate com- 
pliance, I undertook to give to the public 
a Short Praftical Treatift on Baniingj 
and the Management of Woodsy it occurred 
to me at the moment, that I could not 
better fulfil the firft part of my engage- 
ment, than b/ making a ieIe6tion of liich 
paflages in the mofl: approved writers 
on the fubje£t as appeared befl: calculated 
for the foil and climate of this country.; 
fludying at the fame time, to reconcijje 
as much as lay in my power, that diver- 
fity of opinion, which on many occalionjs 
feems more likely to dijlraSi than Oj^ 
the inexperienced Planter* 
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PRACTICAL r n B AT I S E 
On PLANTING, i£c. 

1 SHALL foiIow.the ingenious and experienced 
author of Hints on Planting, in prefacing ail I mean 
to fay on the fubjeft, by calling the attention of the 
Planner in the firft indance to the fecurity of his 
eiiclofure. In vain he plants, if cattle can get 
amongft his young trees ; they totally c'eftroy 
fuch as are within their reach, and materially 
injure thofe of a more advanced growth. 

Where we have fecurity alone in view, and a 
lime and (lone wall r.ould not prefent a difagrec- 
able objeft, it is certainly the beft fence poffible; 
a dry Itone-wall, with the upper courfe laid in 
mortar, and covered with two rows'of turf or 
fods, the grafs fide of one turned under, the other 
upwards, makes a good fence ; but as I have 
found by experience that {helter is in mod: fitua- 
tions more elVential to young plantations than any 
B other 



( ^ ) 

dthcr circamftanee, I recommend a ftone-faced 
ditch ; the (tones to be laid in mortar, or well 
bedded with fods to prevent the effeft of the air 
on the roots of the quicks, which (hould be three 
year old white-thorn, or crab-tree, laid over the 
J firft row of ftones. The trench to be funk about 

^ five feet, and made fix or feven feet wide. If the . 

^ound be inclinable to moifture, fallow cuttings 
. may be planted, as top-fets, croffing each other, fo 

' as to form a fort of net- work ; th'efe will foon make 

an impenetrable fence, and afford great flielter. — 
HQrhbeam is ufed for this purpofe in Germany ; the 
branches having a little of the bark taken off where 
they crofs each other, and being tied in the form 
dciired, foon grow together, into a continued palli- 
fade — in grounds too poor to fupport the above, 
cuttings of elder may be planted in the fame man- 
ner, and common broom, or French furz-feed, - 
may be fown in a little drill at the back, which will 
* afford ufeful (belter in a very fliort time — when 

quicks are planted in the face of the ditch, it is 
an excellent method to infert young holly plants 
at about four feet diftance in May or June foU 
lowing ; I (liould alfo wi(h to recommend a more 

frequent 
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frequent ufe of the crab than is gtnenAly prac- 
ticed ) by no means for the purpofe of grafting, 
or fuffering them to bear fruit, as that would, 
in this fituation have a dired tendency to de- 
feat the purpofe of planting them : but as a 
flrong growing, vigorous plant ia many foils, 
vfaere die white thorn grows but poorly, and 
dpedally in a wet flrong day, or in a moor 
over iHiite gravel, both of which foils feem ill- 
adapted to the growth of the white thorn ; 
which ever plant is fbund to anfwer it, will be 
improved by clipping the breaft and tapering up 
the hedge, but fufifering the top to grow for 
a confiderable time without fhortening. Ixtrd 
Kaims (who feems to leave nothing uninTefUp 
gated, A-om the formation of man to the growtl) 
of a crab) in his Gentleman's Farmer, in- 
veighs ftrongly againft the pra^ice of dipping 
the tops of young hedges, and aflerts, with rea,- 
fon, founded, I can aver, on experience, that 
trees fo ufed, never acquire equal llrength of 
ftem and vigorous growth with thof? fuffered 
to run for a confiderable time without fJic^ping ; 
as may be feen in diofe hedges where fome 
thorns have been preferved as Jlandards^ he 
B % therefor^ 
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therefore advifes our leaving the hedge at full 
liberty at top, until the ftems are about two 
inches thick, ai^d then to cut them at the height 
of three or four feet, keeping it afterwards 
in a taper form, which admits the accefs of 
fun and rain to every part. — ^Anderfon in. his 
Treatife on Agriculture, agrees with Lord 
Kaims i but inftead of only clipping the firft 
iho0ts, recommends ihprtemng all the fide ones 
flill as they put out, by which ftrong fpurs are. 
formed, which foon meeting and croiling each 
other, make 9 mpft impenetrqible and lad- 
ing fence : but this practice would be difficult^ 
to adopt in a great extent of hedging. — ^The\ 
Englifh method of plafhing, undoubte41y fliort- 
ens the durqitlon of the fence : v^iere we can 
wait for th^ natural ftrong growtl^ repommend-. 
ed by Loi^d Kaims and Mr. Anderfon, there, 
cannot be a n^ore durable and ejBPedive enclo-> 
fure : but in many fituations it may be advifea- 
ble that the qufcks fhould be fhortened when 
about three feet high, both to prevent the 
hedges growing thin at bottom ; and to take 
away the teipptation of cutt^ them for flails « 
or walking fticks. — Where hedging is plenty, a 

(mall 
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fmall ftake-hedge improves the fence, wfailft the 
young quicks are growing ; but I have gene* 
rally pbferved, that few things in hulbandry 
areworfe executed in Ireland than dead hedges : 
th^ ftakes are left irregplar, andawk^rdly long 
abov^ th^ bedgei whic^ affords an opportunity 
to hedge^breakers Co pull them out with facili- 
ty, and the wattling or lacing which is worked 
through the ftakes is laid foo fiat ; confequent* 
ly holds water and rots m a very fhort time : 
the ppiition pf the lacing fliQuld be at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and the whole made firm 
and bound down by long twifted binders wrought 
like the upper rim of a bafket ; the ftakes fhould 
then be driven down again and ihortened with 
^ Hoping cut, about four inches over the bind« 
ing ; a ftake-hedge made as above, may laft five 
years very, well. 

Haying thus fecured his grpui^d, the Planter 
U^puld turn his thoughts to his nurfery, or 
other mean§ of procuring his ftock of plants; 
ajid here variety of fituation$ and foils, witl) 
which the different writers on this fubje£t have 
been cony^rfant, \izs cs^ufed fych a diverfity o^ 

opinions^ 
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opinions^ tbzt the Planter has need of exerting^ 
hk judgment ia deciding which he may ad<q>t 
with the greateft probability of fucceis* 

However refpefUtble the authority of tboft 
imters who have recommraded the fowing:tre9 
feeds, where they are to remain, as the b^ 
means of raUing valuable timber^ — ^I would by 
no ine9l» have t^e Planter purfue their advice 
ifk a country fo n^Lch inclined to the growth 
of grafs and ftrong we^s, as is generally the 
cafe m moil parts pf Ireland. — I am confident^ 
from my own eKpeiience^ that the decided 
opinions of Miller, and Sir James Juftice, ia 
favour of the above pra&ice, has retarded die 
growth of many plantations in this kingdom, 
and deadened the ardoixr of many a Planter, 
whofe trees would long fmce have afforded, not 
only ornament and fhelter, but profit, had he 
ts&en either Fortefcue or Boutcher for his 
guide— -though, I allow at the lame time, that 
there may be lbm;e fituations where partial 
fowing will be found advantageous— the Plan* 
ter fliouM have a nurfery of his own, if he 
can command a light mellow foil, on which 

moft 
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moll kind of trees may be ra^d to adtatt- 
tage. 

For every fpedes of fir^ I diink tbere can 
ibQ no better procefs dtsa tkal recommetided by 
die Aat^r of the TtealSfe oa &e Pmtis S3- 
veftris, by which he means Ae Scotdi Fir, 
thoag^ properly ipeaking, it is the Pmafter. 

He dire£b tlie feed to be fown oh beds three 
feet broad, about as thkk as onions, very light- 
ly covered with earth, not above half an inch 
thick at mq/i. — ^The beft way to afcertain that 
thxclcnds is, after the bed has been made 
Imooth with the babk of a ipade and the feed 
fbwn, to lay on the bed a few fmall hitfas, half 
an inch thick, and then to fift on earth with a 
fine wife riddle, 'till it comes to the top of the 
laths* — ^The whole may then be fmoothed and 
dreffed asu&al. 

If the weadier be dry, water the feeds gent* 
ly with a fine rofib.-— -The ground of the beds 
ihonM be rich, but not newly dunged, ihould 
be rather a light than a ftif foil, by no means 

cxpofed 
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to the funi, nor yet under the drip of 
i open at leaft to the North. 



tree^j and 



. When the plants fpring they bring up their 
ieeds on their tops, which attrad all the birds 
^in the neighbourhood, \^ho would, if not pre- 
Vented, devour them entirdy.-^The beft way, 
is to cover the bed with ^ clofe maflied net. — 
Nothing farther need be done till the beginning 
pi winter, unlefs weeding the beds now and 
then ; to prevent the little plants from being 
forced out of the ground by the iroft, it is good 
to fift a quantity of faw-dujiy ihellings of meal, 
turf-mould, fand, or . aihes, merely a fuffiiciency 
to iniinuate itfelf amongft the young plants, 
about twelve thoufa&d of which may be ezped- 
ed from the pound of the Scots fir feed. — The 
fmall twigs or boughs of timber trees, fuch as 
elm or beech, fpread thick but lightly on the beds/ 
are known to keep out froft better than more 
folid fubflances ; the method above recommend- 
ed' of fowing fir feeds on beds of no greater 
breadth than three feet, will be found the ihoft 
advantageous for all forts of tree feeds- -^They 
are kept clear of weeds without injuring the 

young 
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young plants, and in taking them up for tranf* 
plantation, the whole roots may be railed toge« 
ther from the bed by two fpades oppofite each 
other, without injuring a (ingle fibre ; the quan* 
tity^fo which wUl Hand on fuchbeds, if pro- 
perly fown, will not be too great fo as to mil- 
dew, or caufe the feedling plants to be too much 
drawn up : On the other band, I have found 
fingle drills, though recommended by many 
books on the fubjed of planting, to be liable 
to great fiadlures, from being too much ezpofed 
to fun, wind, and cold. — ^1 would, therefor^ 
fow all tree feeds on fmall beds, and if they 
come up too thick, thin them with difcretion the 
•firft year. — Thofe which are thus taken out, 
may be pricked into other beds, and will in two 
years be fit for planting out. 

The feeds ihould be covered with fine mould, 
.pretty much in proportion to their fise, the fmalU 
eft requiring about half an inch, and the largeft, 
fuch as die walnut and cfaefmit, from two to 
three inches, according to the nature of the 
foil i but if it were not from an apprebenfion of 
injury from mice, birds, &c. I think it much 

C better 
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better to give rather a light than a deep cover- 
ing.-— It is more agreeable to th^ procefs of Na- 
ture^ vhere the acorn is often found, vegetat- 
ing with vigour, dn the furface of the ground, 
and by this means, more foil is afforded under 
the plant for the expanfion of its roots, on 
vhich fo much of the Planter's future hopes de- 
pends, that he had much better give up the 
thoughts of railing feedlings, and purchafe 
vrhat he may want from a nurfery man, than 
attempt it on a ftiff clay or poor hungry gravel. 
This I can affert from many inftances within my 
own knowledge ; and fo far are the beft modem 
praditioners in planting, from co-inciding with 
the long-received opinion, that a nurfery qught 
to be on a poorer foil, than that which is de- 
iigned for the plantation ; that Kennedy is con- 
fident, every nurfery-man in England will 
join him in ojHuion, of the propriety of having 
trees raifed in ground equally good, at leaf): if 
not better^ than that on which they are to be 
planted : and contends, that for different pur- 
pofes, which we fhall fbte hereafter, the nur- 
fery cannot be made too deep, nor "be too well 
prepared.*-Boutcher9 who allows the fpecious 

appes^:- 
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appearance of the dieory, and had coatlaued 
the pra&ice for fome time hintfelf, lay« that he 
found, from repeated experimenta, the bad 
efie£U, of committiog yojinf^and tender feed- 
lings to poor ground ; and infifts on the 3b- 
folute neceffity of tl^eir bwng nurfed in a gene- 
rous foUj in or-der to promote thjit vigoroui 
growth, which alone can enable them tollnig* 
gle with the inconveniencies they may be fuh> 
jed to at a later period : from my own e^perip 
ence, 1 have known trees which had been traiM- 
planted &om a poor nurfery in which their bark 
had been hardened, to remain for years at a 
ftand until they were cut to the groynd, an<) 
had then, as I may fay, received a fecond birth ; 
whilil the Bt from tbe fame nurfery, which could 
not be cut down, though they continued tq 
grow } yet by their ilen^ier ftems ip propgjtion 
to their height, and a certain blackiih hue, have 
evinced for many years the injury they fuftain- 
ed in the early part of (heir growth. ; in ia£t, the 
fuccefs of a tree when tranfplanted, depends on 
the goodnefs of its root ; or in other words, on 
tbe quantity of fibres, which open as fo many 
mouths to fuck in nouriffimeiit i fome of thefq 
C 2 fibres 
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fibres mufl; be loft in tranfplanting ; and 
that foil which produces the moft of theiii» 
promifes the leaft check to the tree on its re- 
moval. — ^The riclftft and melloweft foil^ is un- 
doubtedly moft capable of producing vegetatl- 
on, and confequently &rni(hing the moft fibres ; 
this will appear moft ftrongly, if we apply to ana^^ 
logy, is not the beft fed calf the moft likely to 
make the largeft bull ? — Is not every animal the 
hardier and more capable of labour^ when 
grown up, for having been plentifully and 
vigoroully nouriflied in its infancy ; let not the 
Planter then be afraid of making his nurfery rich 
by any ftrong manure he can compafs ; I fhould 
wifh my nurfery to be rich enough to produce 
cellery without clung, and deep enough for li- 
quorice. — A miftaken notion has prevailed, that 
a deep foil makes the roots too deep ; but ex* 
perience fhews, we have nothing to apprehend 
from this circumftance in young trees, and fre« 
quent tranfplantation prevents it in thofe of an 
older growth, 

I recommend frequent digging the ground 
near the plants in the nurfery j it operates on 

the 
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the root, as clipping does on the branches of n 
hedge : it thickens and encreafes the fibres near 
the main ftem, and forms theni into ^ compad 
ball for tranfplantation. — ^As to the depth it 
ihould be prepared to, that depends on the pur- 
pofes fpT which the plants are wanting, vijE. 
nine inches deep for trees to be tranfplanted ia 
the nurfery, and nearly double that depth for 
thqfe that are tP be planted out at once from the 
Je^d hfd to where they are to remain, in order 
to ^ain that extenfipn of root fo eflentially ne- 
ceffary for the fuccefs of the Planter on ^^Z- 
law foils : Kennedy confiders this fo material an 
-obje£t, as to be furprized that the railing of 
trees for this purpofe, has never been made a 
diftind article in the nurfery bufinefs — hence 
it follows clearly, that the directions for the 
preparation and management of the nurfery mud: 
depend in a great meafure on the nature and 
fituation of the foil to be planted, which ma; 
for the fake of order be confidered in general 
vnder the following heads : 
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ift. Lay ground or tillage land of ^a fuffici- 
ent depth to bear trench plowuig, but in a 
bleak expofure. 

ftdlj. Natural woodland amongft fhrubs and 
thickets. 

3dly. A fertile foil, with good fhelten 

4thl7. A dry ihifting fand. 

5thly- A Ihallow ftoney or moory foil. 

Cthly. A deep, dry, or Heathy moor* 

ythly. A£lual red bog. 

I Ihall fay fomething of the management of 
|he nurfery for each of the above purpofes ; and 
after a f?w obfervations on the manner of prun- 
ing trees for tranfplantation, and the bed me- 
thod of conducting the bufinefs of planting in 
general, proceed to confider the above heads 
feparately, and give ,fuch direftions as refult 
fropi njy own experiences or have been re- 
commended 
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coinmettded by the beft pra£kical^ vriterd on the 
fubjed^ 

For planting under the four firft heads vxz.laj 
ground^ in a bleak expofure — in woodland-- on a 
good foil with Jhiliery and in a dry Jhifting /and / 
the management in the nurfery may be pretty 
much the fame, with this difference^ that for the 
firll and lad of thefe beads, the fhorceft and 
ftoutefl bodied plants mufl be chofen : whereas 
in a good foil well Iheltered, plants of a larger 
fize, and which have remained longer in tho 
nurfery^ may be fs^ely planted ; and in wood-* 
landS) amongft a thicket of hazel, thorn, &c. 
ftill taller plants^ and even thofe which have 
remained in the nurfery, to a fize which would 
render their removal in any other fituation very 
precarious, may here be ventured out with the 
utmoft probability of fuccefa. 

The plants for all the above! purpofes, {hould 
be pricked out from the feed bed, upon fmali 
ridges or beds about three feet broad, three rowa 
in each bed, at a foot afunder, which will give 
the nurfery-man an opportunity of u«ider-cut- 

ting 
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ting the roots of the deiidtim pla&ts wkh a 
Iharp fpade, at about eight inches under the 
furface, the year after their firft tranfplantati- 
on — in thefe beds, if they teinaln two ydare af-* 
ter this operat!on, they will fonh fucb a matt 
of fibres, that^ they may be ranoted with the 
^eateft ciertainty of futeefs, to any ground deep 
ehough to receive their roots, which at {he 
fatne time, will "be of futh a tireight as to balance 
their headis, and keep them i^right with little 
or no trc^uble ; a itiatter of no fmall momehtin 
o{)eh'gtoinids, efpecially lUch as by tillage^ or 
other preparation, have been brought into a 
ftate fufEciently mellow for the reception of the 
plants.— There cannot be a better method ^han 
the iabove,' for aH deciduous trees, except odk, 
Spanifli-chefnut, and -walnut, whofe fri^atmeiit 
I fhoiild wilh to vary fo far, as not to fubjeO: 
them to a fecond removal j Jbut would fow tfte 
acorns, chefnuts or walnuts, about four inches 
afunder, oa little fquare'fecd- beds, about four 
feet broad ; and the fecond year wbuld under- 
cut them as above, about afoot below* the far- 
face f from thence they may Be removed at four 
years oid, wirfi'xieaflyiaU their^tbots^wifffuffer 

very 
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very little check on removal, and if they like 
the under ftratum of their new fituation, will in 
a very few years make as flrong and penetrating 
tap roots as if they had been fown there, with 
the additional advantage of having at the fame 
time vigorous lateral ones ; where timber is the 
objeft, I ftrongly recommend the above prac- 
tice, but where the fruit of the Walmit or 
Chefnut is in contemplation, &c. they fhould 
be traniplanted two or three times at leaft in 
the Nurfery previous to their final removal. 

For ajbckllow thin foily whether moory or rocky ^ 
Kennedy recommends three year old plants from 
the See4'hed out of; a deep well prepared Nur- 
fery; takei^ up with all their tap roots and every 
fibre poflible j and as Mr. Fortefcue for planting 
in red hgi advifes the placing the extremity of 
the taproot in a little cleft in the end of a (lick, 
and thus inferting it in a hole previoufly made 
with a crow or ftake, prefling the ground clofe 
to the root \yith the foot, it is obvious that 
plants for fuch purpofes, ought to he feedlings 
raifed as before in a Nurfery which has been 
trenched and well prepared to ^good depth. 

D Thus 
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Thus for the produftion of plants for every 
foil and fituation, a fertile well prepared Nur- 
fery wijl bfe foilnd the b^ft; but with this 
difference, that in general it is to be made deep^ 
eji where the plants are intended for a Jhallow 
foil: this feeming contradiftion will be explained 
when we come to the different methods of plant* 
ing in different fituations. 

As to the pruning of tree^ at the time of 
tranfplanting, it is difficult to give general direc* 
tions; ever-greens certainly fhould not be 
touched with the inife, except where a root is 
greatly bruifed or tofn which had then better be 
cut off, or where a long ftubborn tap-root pre- 
vents the tree fettling well in the ground j in 
which cafe a nick half through with the knife, 
gives an opportunity of bending the tap-foot 
horizontally, which will then throw out ftrong 
fhoots both from ks extremity ^nd from the fpot 
immediately above the incifion: I prefer this to 
cutting off the tap-root as is generally praftifed; 
as to the lower branches of Fir, they fhould 
never be pruned off at planting j thofe clofe td 

thf 
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the ground may be of material ufe by throwing 
a few fhovels of earth over their extremities 
and pinning them to the ground in the nature 
of laying, which will keep the plant fteady pn- 
til the tree has taken to the foil ; but then the 
branches fhould by no means be fuSered to take 
root. Deciduous trees of any (ize fliould be 
pruned in the Nurfery if poffible, a year before 
tranfplanting ; in general a young tree fhould be 
encouraged in its lateral branches, and at the 
time of planting the great ones only fhould be 
fhortened, leaving the fipall ppes on, which will 
detain t^e fap in the flem and prevent the tree 
from being too much drawn and top-heavy; 
the beft form of a well pruned tree being that oif 
a cone or nearly the natural form of a jp/r, 
it thus becomes more fleady ^g^inft the winds, 
which do more mifcbief to young plantations ipi 
Ireland, than frpft^ brought or any pther cir- 
cumflance. 

The Beech is mentioned by ^pul^her as an 
exception to the above method of pruning ; and 
confiderable experience ha§ confirmed me in the 
jruth of this remark, that the lefs wood is taken 

D 2 9flf 
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off a Beech at the time of tranfplanting, the 
fooner it recovers the removal ; when once well 

m 

eftabliflied, it will bear the amputation of limbs, 
which would have caufed a canker in the ftein 
immediately above the wound, had it been done 
at the time of tranfplanting ; it is an inattentioti 
to this circumftance which has given Beech the 
charafter of a difficult tree to tranfplant j how- 
ever, care fliould be taken that there are not two 
leaders left on, and where fuch a fecond leader 
proceeds from the middle of the tree with a ftem 
nearly equal to that which you wifh to ftand, 
the bed way is to cut it off c/o/e if under an inch 
diameter; if over that fize juft above a fmali 
branch at fix inches or a foot from the principal 
ftem; this will prevent the danger of a canker, 
and is in general the befl way of cutting off 
ftrong branches if not done the year before remo- 
val, when they may, and indeed ought to be cut 
dofe to thejlcm. 

In recommending the foregoing rule for /n/- 
;2/;2^ in preference of that given us by Mr. Speech- 
ly who from his praftice at Welbeck direfts 
us to cut off all the branches from the flem for 

half 
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halfway up and to Ihorten the whole into a pirt- 
itiidlcSil form, I differ from fo eminent a planter 
with great deference, but I prefer leaving more 
of the lower branches at the time of planting 
from havingftequcntly obferved trees which were 
treated in any othet mdnner to encreafe con- 
fiderably in their Aeadsy whild the Jiems not oftly 
continued sit a fland, but became hard and hide- 
bound and required td be flit down the bark 
^ith a knife, which the gardeners ufually term 
bleedlngj before they recovered their vigour, 
when the tree is once eftabliflied and in a thriv- 
ing ftate, the bottom branches Ihould every year 
for feme years, have a tire or more pruned 
off, which will not only contribute to the beauty 
of the tree, but greatly improve the future 
timber. 

Where the extremities of the roots are bruif- 
ed in removal, they (hould be taken off with a 
iloping cut with the face downwards; in 
general the lefs the root is pruned the better, 
but if large bunches of matted fibres have been 
faffered to dry in the air on taking up, they 
fhould be cut away or at leaft Ihortened as other- 
wife 
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yf\(t no Dew ihoots will be produced from them; 
ftid from this cif cumftance, I yentvire to cau- 
tion the Planter againfl; relying too implicitly on 
the receipt for removing large trees given by 
Evelyn and others, however fpecious it appears 
in theory, viz : cutting the tree all round and 
filling the trench up, and fo leaving it for one 
year before removal: I can fay from my own 
experience on many beech trees fo managed, 
that thofe of the fame age and uppn 
the fame ground, which had been remov- 
ed at once without fuch preparation in a very 
few years far furpaffed them ; the great mafles 
of tufted fibres which were carried to the new' 
ground in the former method growing mouldy 
^nd rotting s^way, and the roots which had fup- 
plied them the year before not being in condition 
to throw out new ones ; whilft thofe trees of 
about twenty years old, which were taken at 
once to their new deftination, produced healthy 
fibres which foon became vigorous root? — ^if a 
Planter wiflies to try Evelyn^s method,, he 
filould by all means let the tree ftand two years 
at leajl after cutting the roots before it's remo- 
val, at which time he may prune off the fmalleft 

fibres 
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fibres of the.laft year; and carry only the more 
hardened and woody part of the roots to the 
new lite. 

Beech atid fycamote were the treed on which 
my experiments were made; perhaps oak, as 
having naturzilly fewer fibred, might have an« 
fwered better in the method recommended by 
Mr. Evelyn.-?— Too mncb care cannot be taken 
to prevent the effefts of drying winds and froft 
on the roots of trees, at the time of taking up 
and tranfplaiiting ; a tub df water thickened with 
earth to the confidence of creamy Ihould be rea- 
dy to receive feedling plants by all means, anci 
xnofl: others5 in general as they are taken up ; 
and clo/e boxed carts ihould be prepared for 
larger treeSj in which they may be placed per-' 
pendicularly on the bottom of their roots ; many 
trees are fpoiled by carrying them horizontally^ 
one fide of the rodt is generally broken to 
pieces, aiid the cock fhoots of the fit are ihjur- 
ed in taking them out of the cart in that pofi^ 
tion ; the more hands, and the abler the men 
employed, in taking up ttees of every fize out 
of a nurfery , the fafer they will be got up. 

When 
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When the grpun4 is once opi^^d, a ftrong' 
fteady pull will raifi? a tr^^, vith nearly all il;s 
toots uninjured; but if there is not ftrengtb fuf- 
ficient for that purpofe^ the roots are (hortened, 
and often cut to piec^ wilh lb« fpa4ei tQ faci- 
litate the rewovaj.— In carryiftg on a la^ge pla^r 
ution with eflFeft, much 4§pend8 p» ihfj piethod 

of arranging the worl^inen : tl^at ^^ich is givei^ 
by Mr. Speechlyi in his Defcription of the great 
Imprpvements by planting at Welbeck^ appear^ 
to be made with mych jv^gRlfPt; h^ dividq^ 
his workmen imp four claflfe^, vizi takers-Hpy 

prunen^ iarri^h ftpd /iAwArn*— ^pon a3 the 

plants are taken up he bed^ them in the ground 
in the following manner \ a tpench h opened at 
leaft fifteen inches deep, and the young trees 
laid in with thw tops aflant, covering their 
roots well, afld half v^y up the ftem with thci 
earth that coipps out of a fecond trench> whicli 
is filled \vL like oaanner^ an4 fp on, till a fuf"- 
lu-ieAcy a]re taj^n up £dr th^ prefent occa* 
fiftn. 

In a light fqil, this trouble is but little j and , ' 
by it they are fecured both from the d^ger of , 

their 
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tbeir Toms drying, and their fuflferix^ by fioft : 

f!hfey are carried in a loiw-i»4iieeled waggon £rota 

the heaps tvhere th^y have been bedded, to the 

prtiners; when thisy arrive, the planters and 

pniners affift t^ bidd'them there, in diisiigaaQ 

manner as before defctibed ; there is a portable 

fhed Tor the prdftfirs tb work under, which is 

silfo ebn!vem<fnt fdr the reft of the workmen, as 

a flielter iti ftdtmy weather; irom the above 

' heaps the plants are takdn only, as fitft as they 

^are wanted for the pnln^rs ; whbfe work is per* 

'formed as before mentioned, with an -attention 

at all titnes to plant 'with as much roots as can 

'^po^&faiy be'kept oh: "iais foonas ihey are pruned, 

'they ^fe t Aen «> ihe j[>lanurs by the earners^ 

'^ho arc generaHya fet of boys, or the worft of 

the hbourers.'— -The planters go in pairs, one 

makes the holes, and the other fets and treads 

round the plants, which work they generally 

perform^^tferhately. 

Though Boutcher* prefers fjSring for planting 

' every * fort - 6f ^feedling ; he allows he has had 

* greit • fucccfs4n planting fir <^f all ages early in 

-^tfpi/i J *xttl ftrongly recommends a trial ©f 

E this 
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tliis pra&ice. — ^It is not indeed an eafy mat- 
ter to afcertaia the beft feafon for removing 

• of trees, fo much depends on the nature of the 
foil and fituation. — ^In ftormy fuuations I prefer 
planting in fpringt'but trees planted at this 
time will require more watering : in general, 

• we may fay, that with few exceptions (amongfl: 
which, I think the aih is one, which though 
apparently a very backward tree, feems to be 
injured by removal late in fpring) all the decidu- 
ous trees may be planted in any months between 
Odober and their time of fliooting into leaf; 
and Millar, in his early e4iuons, mentions the 
beginning of May, as the beft time to plant 
oak. — Boutcher and Lord Kaims agree with 
him ; and 1 have followed that practice for fe- 
veral years with fuch great fuccefs, that I ven- 
ture highly to recommend it. 

Out of fome thoufandoak, tranfplanted the 
fecond week in May, from a feedling-bed at 
Mr. Edgar's nurfery near the Foundling Hof- 
pital, where they had ftood in that rich foil ^till 
above four feet high fcarcely one failed thougli 
carried thirty miles tQ a high fituation in the 

county 
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county of Wicklow ; they were tranl|rfanted in 
die year 1778, and are now, in 1792, above 
twenty feet high, and thick in proportion. 

• 

Larch is another exception to autumn plant- 
ing ; the moft experienced writers, recommend 
planting them jufl as they pufh out in ipring. 
— Ever-greens in general may be planted from 
the beginning of April to June, and fome kinds, 
as the holly, flill later ; 1 have planted them 
with fucc^iis at Midfummer* 

There is fome reafon however to think, 
that laurel and Scots-fir are exceptions, the lat- 
ter of which, from repeated experiments, I 
would not wiih to plaiit after the month of 
^f arch, whilft the former . may be fafely plant- 
ed in November ; or even the beginning of De» 
cember, when the weather is foft. — Perhaps on 
the whole, we ihall find, that the bed general 
rule we can eftablifh for removing evergreens^ 
is to tranfplant either early in autumn, or wheii 
tjicir buds begin to flioot in fpring, 

£^ la 
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Ia every young plantation, if tkereir not a na^ 
tnarl growth of thoroji basely &c. feveraL U^ea of 
broom ihould be fown for flieker, the coft i$ 
little, and the ieffed in preferring the plants from 
the wind i$ very great. — Moil decidi:K>tts trees 
are apt to lofe the C^ippickels of their I^rk on 
tranfplantation \ and 1 have found it of great 
ufe when I did not cut them down the lecond 
year, to draw a line as before mentioned^ v^ith 
a (harp hxufe through the bark from top to ^ot« 
torn, fo as to let the tree i^read^ and prevent 
its being bide-hound. 

I ihall now proceed to give particular 4irec- 
tions for planting, fuited to the various foil^ 
^ and f^tuation^ as before fpecified^ and firft, 

l&r Ity^groimd or iillqge4and of a ftifficient defih^ 
ta ^e(fr trencb-pl&wing^ bnf in a bleak exfofure. 

The experienced author of Hints on Plant-? 
ing, gives the beft directions fo;* the prepara^ 
tion of fuch ground by trench-plowing ; which 
is to be done by a fecond plough following in 
th^ furrow made by the firft, going as deep as 

poilible;^ 
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ppfUble, and with a higher mold-board^ throw- 
ii;^ the e^rth over the firft turned foil. 

If the groutid has been ploughed out of tie 
lay 9 it mufli coutinue in the above fituatiou 
for fprne months ; by which time the turf at 
l).ottom will be rotten : it fhould then be crofs- 
ploughed^ and the deeper and finer the tilth is 
^ade, fo muph ;he better, for every f^iccelEve 
operation. 

In good land thus prepared, almoll any mode 
ifi pilanting may be adopted with fuccefs j but 
as fuch preparation generally implies a fmooth 
open furface, and coj;ifequently little iheJterj 
flroqg plants about five years old, and which 
have been tranlplantcd two years before in the 
nurfery, are befl: fuited to the purpofe — 
Their height will be fuch as to efcape injury 
from thofe ftrong weeds which fuch a foil and 
preparation muft paturally produce, and the 
fize and weight of the roots will keep them ftea- 
dy and upright, without ftaking or bankings 
yrhich is a material circumflance in a plantation 
pf any extent. 

If 
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If trees of the above defcription cannot be 
rafily procured, the taller evergreens may be 
affifted, by covering a few of their lower bran- 
ches with earth in the manner of layings a$ 
before mentioned^ and the deciduous trees, (beech 
and wallnut excepted) fhould be cut clofe to the 
ground, with a fmooth floping cut ; this advice 
of Mr. Fortefcue's he fupports from his own ex* 

a 

perience, and alTerts, that the ^rft year's ihoots 
have frequently exceeded four fe^t, 

Mr.FortefcuQ's praftiqe however, was in gene* 
ral, on ground pretty ipucb covered with hazel and 
ihorn, but where we are entirely deftitute of fliel- 
tcT I would advife a mode recommended above 
one hundred and twenty years ago, by Smith, ii^ 
his EnglancTs Improvement^ in which he adyifes 
ihe laying of all deciduous trees floping oi^ the 
turf or fod, tyrned oyer as ufually dqne in mark- 
ing out our quickfet fences, covering th^i with 
the next fpade of foil; and floping the banl^ 
which is laid over them down to the ne^t row 
of plant§, in order to condudl the rain to the 
roots ; the rows fliould fl:and fo as to give the 
young plants the mofl: effeQual flielter, and the 

headg 
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heads of the fets ihould be cut off at the time 
oiF planting, as we do our thorn qukks, fix>m 
whofe free growth when thus managed, we may 
fafely adopt the practice, where the nature of 
the trees and expofure of the fituation would 
render them liable to be (haken in the ordinary 
mode of planting^r 

In lefs expofed fituations, I Ihould wi(h to 
defer cutting them down till after one or two 
years growth, when there cannot be the leaft 
doubt that the trees fo managed, will ia a 
very fhort time far excel thofe left ftandingw— 
For this purpofe, the Planter fliould often Txfit 
his plantation, and when he fees a tree dead 
at top or hide-bound, he flioud cat it down 
within fix inches at moft of the ground ; and 
where many fhoots fpring from the fame root, 
all fhould be cut off but the ftrongeft, and the 
dead wood of the old flock cut clofe to the 
young fhoot. 

If the land be ajliff claj^ it may be much Ira- 
proved by fand or lime, and when thus prepar- 
ed there cannot be a better foil for orchards^ — 
The finefl in Worcefter-fhire and Hercford-fliire 

are 
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are on fuch foils ; the former of thefe counties 
has long been famous for its cyder , particularly 
that called Styre^ from an apple of that iiame, 
\i'hich grows better in the forefl: of Oeahe aiid 
its vicinity, than many other parts of England. 

This apple is faid to have been dri^nally 
brought from Styria near the Tyrol, and is 
fuppofed to produce the highefl flavoured cyder, 
\trhen planted on a foil which contains a mix* 
ture of Iron Ore, as it generally does in the for- 
efl of Oeane. We have large trafts of fuch foil 
in Ireland^ on part of which it might be worth 
while to make the experiment j but we can never 
hope for a good orchard from the pradiee too 
commonly adopted, of planting large grafted 
apple trees on a bleak cxpofure. — ^We fhould 
plant in the firft inftance, as Mr. Fortefcue with 
great judgment advifes, four or five years old 
crab quicks or wildings (the former however arc 
much the befl:,) in thofe fpots where they are to 
remain as the principal fruit trees of the future 
orchard. — ^They fliould then be cut down and 
grafted or inoculated in a few years, on the 
young healthy (hoots from the beft forts of fruit 

trees; 
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trees. When the real crab thus grafted comes 
into bearing, it may be expeAed to continue in 
perfeflion for more than a century^ in the mean 
time an immediate fupply of fruit may be ob« 
tained, if the orchard be well (heltered, by 
planting in the intervals dwarf apple trees, on 
Harlem ftocks or pitchards, which are trun* 
cbeons made of the bearing boughs of fuch 
fort of apple trees chiefly, as throw out round 
the lower parts of their branches, a fort of burr 

or excrefcence, very much refembling the 
burrs of a deers horn, where it joins the head, 
on which part of the branch a ftrong fibrous 
root is fpeedily formed. 

The celebrated Irllh cyder apple, called the 
CacagiSi ^ows very well when planted in this 
manner, as do feveral of the bed cyder fruits 
on the banks of the Black Water in the county 
of Waterford} but it fliould be remembered, 
that trees thu$ raifed, as well as thofe grafted 
on dwarf Jloch^ though they cpme into bear- 
ing very foon, are of very Ihort duration, we 
ihould not only take care to h^ve a fuccelfion, 

F but 
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but we Ihould perpetuate the beft fruits, by 
grafting them from time to time on the crab 
ftbcks in the orchard, a fufEciency of which 
ihould be ready trained up to (ingle ftems for 
that purpofe. 

We have many places in Ireland, which, 
tbcAigh not fuited to the apple, would an- 
fwer the pery pears to the utmofl: of our 
M[ifiies.; but in this/cafe, we fhould be atten- 
tive to the kinds we plant. — ^Thofe called in 
tiereford-ihire, Taunton Sqtutjb and Bejburyj 
are the pears mofl: approved of for making pery, 
which I have known to be fold in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rofs, in Hereford-fliire^ for ten 
guineas the hogfhead by the maker, and that 
to the amount of fifty hoglheads, all the property 
ol one petfon. 

It was with this Iparkling beverage that the 
amiable Kerles of Rofs, in Herefordfhire, bet» 
ter known as immortalized by Mr. Pope, un- 
der the name of the Man of Rofs^ ufed to treat 
twelve of his neighbours at dinner every Thurf- 

day, 
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iflay, feleded indifcruninately from the jgent\e» 
men and farmers who attended the market of 
that town. — ^The^eperal communication on fub- 
je£ts of agriculture, &c. which naturally re- 
fulted from fuch a meeting was of advantage to 
both parties, whilft he afforded in himfelf an 
example of every focial virtue. — ^Thou^ libe- 
ral Jto magnificence in the execution of feveral 
public works, fo^ the advantage and .ornament 
of the town, many of which ftill remain, lie 
was fo plain in his manners, and frugal in his 
expences on himfelf^ that he was enabled to ex- 
tend his charity to a degree wbich has fince be- 
come proverbial, and to giye this conflant week- 
ly entertainment to all his neighbours in their 
turn; zt which tli^e his table was covered 
with all the befl: produftions of Herefordfhire, 
and the neighbouring counties ; but no foreign 
wine or fpirits were ever allowed to appear, 
their place being amply fupplied by fine beers, 
Redftreak and Styre cyder, and particularly by 
Pery of a quality little inferior to the beft cham- 
paigne. — Some of this kind I tafted in his own 
j)y]Arr^ntJQi§^.. when on a tour I made a few 

F % year-s 
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years fincc, through the cyder counties, on pur • 
pofe to gain information on the fubjeft of or* 
diards.-rHis houfe was then (Converted to a 
well kept inn, from the roafter of which, % 
very well informed man, and the curate of the 
parifli, who dwelt with rapture on the memory 
of Mr. Kerles, I obtained the above particu- 
lars, as well as fome ufeful hints on cy(^er 
and pery. 

The pleafure and advantages arifing from 
plantations of other fpecies of fruit trees be-. 
fide the apple, feem to have been much better 
underftood in the laft century than in the pre-, 
fent; many of the writers on Rural CEcono- 
micks of thofc days, dwell with fuch heartfelt 
fatisfa£lion on the direftions they giye for lay- 
ing out and planting their " Labyrinth of 
«* Sweets^'' and " Paradifes of Content.'* — ^ITiat 
notwithftanding the formality of ther arrange- 
ment, -even a faftidious Modern Improver migh^ 
be tempted to take a morning walk in them, 
in order to enjoy '* the verdant carpets" they 
defcribe, " bordered with the primrofe and 

*' th$ 
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^^ the violet, and all the pride of fpring, be- 
** tween the woodbine hedge, and fragrant eg-^ 
** lantine, flieltered by the filbert, plum, quincQ 
" and medlar, or (haded over by the lofty w^dl- 
♦* ^iut, chefnut, or cherry tree. 

" On who/e Jpraysj 
*^ TAe ThroJtU chaunu his roundelays^ 

This decorated walk which is recommended 
to the good bujbandman^ in many authors of the 
laft age, and differs very little from the mo- 
dern fhrubbery, except in being formed of 
ftraight lines, and invariably bordered with trees 
which were planted for ufe^ as well as ornament ^ 
was generally carried round a confiderable piece 
of ground, which contained the orchard pro- 
perly fo called, the garden for efculent plants, and 
^fually feveral ponds for fiih and water-fowl. 

And perhaps pn the whole, a few acres 

<:ould not be more agreeably or advantageoufly 

difpofed of, efpecially as fuch an improvement 

is within the compafs of many who could not 

afford the extent ' of ground, and ot|jier ex-j 

pences attending the pradice of modern orn?^- 

^eptal gardening. 
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The great longevity and ftately growth of the 
walnut, chefnut, and wilding cherry, entitle 
them to the firft rank amongft timber trees ; but 
in order to improve their fruit, they fiiouM 
certainly be grafted or inoculated : this appears 
to be the co^ftant practice abroad, and I have 
reafon to think, that the difficulty we fjnd in 
the procefs here, arifes from the gardeners mak- 
ing ufe of loom or clay, in place of a ftrong 
grafting wax, which I have obferved has been 
applied to all the grafted njits which are brought 
from Holland. 

In planting foreft trees, the oak, wallnut, 
Spaniih chefnut, elm and afli, fhould be our 
principal confideration, which may be plant- 
ed at about twenty feet afunder, avoiding 
ftraight lines, for many reafons ; the planta- 
tion (hould then be thickened up with any other 
fort of trees ; placing Scots fir and beech ia 
thg mod expofed fituations, except in the neigh- 
' bourhood of thp fea, where the fycamore i^ 
obferved to ftand its effeds better than either 
of the above. 

Hazel 
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Hazelnuts, and the feeds of Liburnam, Por- 
tugal, Spanifli, and common broom may then 
be fcattered through them ; and juniper, holly, 
and laurel planted towards the front, and near 
the opens and walks, which will be at once 
very ornamental; and afford good cover for 
game. 

* For planting in natural woodlandy amQngJt 
Jhrubs and thickets. 

It has before been obferved that the tailed and 
weakeft bodied plants may be felefted for that 
purpofe. In the fpaces which they may fill amongft 

the ifarubs and under-wood, they will certain- 
ly fucceed, and make good trees, if taken up 
i^ith roots proportioned to their fize, and plant-^ 
ed with care. — Experience has proved, that 
where hazel and white-thorn grow with vigour, 
almoft every fpecies of foreft tree may be plant- 
ed to advantage : it will only be found necef- 
fary to prevent the branches of the fhrubs from 
over-topping, or interfering with the young 
ftoots of the plantation, and paying a proper 
attention to keep the plants from being top- 
heavy J 
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heavy, as they are more apt to be in this fitua- 
tion than in any other, and gener^ly exhibit 
fuch marks of luxuriant heaUh, as appear ex- 
traordinary to thofe ^^'ho confider the neigh* 
bouring (hrubs as likely to draw all the nourifh- 
ment from the foreji^trees ; but as Fortefcue 
juflly obferves, Providence has wifely feathered 
the food of each plant over the furface of the 
earth, fo that many trees of different fpecies^ 
will grow well in an acre o/ ground, where 
the fame number of one kind would adually 
ftarve for want of nouriihment ; and we have 
only to view a grove of the laft age, confiding 
of one fpecies of trees, to be convinced of the 
inferiority of each tree which compofes it, to 
one of the fame age growing amongft plants of 
different fpecies, though equally clofe and nu- 
merous* 

The holes fiiould be made amongfl: the 
fbrubs, from eight to twenty feet afunder^ as 
an open offers. — In this unwrought foil they 
ihould be. confiderably larger than the roots 
defigned to be planted in them, in orda: to 
give room to the young fibres^ and if made 
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fome time before die planting, £o much the 
l>etter.— But the good foil, after being chopped 
and broken fine, Ihould be returned into tie 
Jjoks : for if left on the edge till the planting 
feafon, as is ufually done, the finer parts viU 
be wafhed by the rsuns into the ground, or loft 
amongft the grafs ahd leaves, fo as very much 
to retard the progrefs o£ the Planter. 

For msddng hoies in w9od4and^ a long blad- 
ed hoe, with a narrow axe on the other poin^ 
will be ibund to be a very ufeful iaftrument» 
alt here the roots of hazel and dkora »e coa- 
tmuatty crciffing the %>ots where the holes 
fhould be made. 



ihhx out of our plantations of fix or 
iek&ti years groJifeth, thd* il^uch drawn up, may be 
plsu^^ $n this ^ound with great fuqcefs%-*-^ 
They will here recover ftrength and a proper 
form.-^— i 'hftre kiiown :biFdi, which had be^n 
ap^ently idead fer fame time, of a duiky lead 
cdbur, and br6ke off by the c^i^ at three feet 
fbdm the grouiiMi, wha« they tvere aibout an 
ineh and sa hatf jdiime«r j on being removed 

G ^Mo 
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into a ha^cl coppice about twelve years ago, 
not only to recover their natural colour, and 
make new leaders, but become moft beautiful 
trees, and are at this time, above thirty feet 
high. 

MTien we have not the advantage of natural 
wood'landj but polTefs a good/oil and Jlrong land 
Jhelter^ well furniflied plants either from a nur- 
fery, or the thinning of plantations, about five 
or fii feet high, mray be removed with fuccefs, 
and even thofe of a larger fize, if fufficient 
care is taken to raife them with as much roots 
as poffible, and carry then! without injury to 
their new deftination. 

For this lad purpofe, there cannot be a bet^ 
ter machine than that firfl introduced into this 
kingdom by Mr.Robinfon, aScottilhEiligineen 

It confiidd of a pole about fiiteen or eigh- 
teen'feet long, divided at the ftronger end into 
two branches, which are morticed into an axle- 
tree, over which a piece of timber is bolted, 
about a foot high, with a hollow on the up« 
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per part fix inches wide and four deep> which 
/hould be drefled very round and fmooth ; to 
this axle-tree, which muft be feven feet long, 
a pair of high and very ftrong cart-wheels 
are occafioually fitted. ■ T he hollowed piece 
of timber, being firft well covered with 
flraw or a mat, is then applied clofe to the 
trunk of the tree ; and the pole, which will 
in this iituation lie up the Hem, is to be 
tied clofe as pofHble along it, putting draw 
between the bark and the cords ; the roots 
having been previouily cut round, about three 
feet from the trunk on every fide, to the depth 
of the under fibres, and a rope applied to the 
top of the pole ; the latter is drawn downwards^ 
and with it the ftem of the tree, which con- 
fequently forces up the whole root from its un- 
der bed with all its fibres, and leaves it hang- 
ing on the axle-tree between the wheels \ it 
is then drawn with the root foremoft over the 
hole defigned for its reception, and the pole be- 
ing freed fi-om the ftem, the latter regiains its 
natural pofition, and the earth being carefiilly 
laid about, and inferted with a blunt pointed 
(tick, amongft the roots, and the y^le well 

P % watered^ 
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watered, the tree will fcarcdf exhibit the. leaft 
mark of removal in the fecond yean 

It is evident that this machine ^ot only ac- 
celerates the taking up of large trees^ but 
carries all their roots without injury j iiybicb is 
feldom the cafe when they are obliged to be 
brought any diftance in any other manner of 
conveyance ; and as this machine will alfo be 
foimd of the utmofl; fervice in rooting up fudi 
trees as a Planter may wifli to remove, with- 
out an intention of planting again ; but where 
the roots would prove injurious or difagreeable 
if fuffefed to remain in tlie ground.**-**! annex 
three explanatory drawings, and will ven- 
ture to aflert, that with a little attention to 
Bouicber's advice of twice tranfplanting,' and dig. 
ging round the roots in the nurfery, trees may 
be thus removed of fuch a fize, as will afford, 
not only immediate decoration^ but confidera- 
ble Ihelter; it muft however, be always remem- 
bered, that a great extent of plantation can ne- 
ver be effefted with the wafte of time and ex- 
peiKe of labour, which fuch heavy operations 
require, — ^They are only fuited to the gratifica- 
tion 
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tion of a Planters wifhes in particular in- 
fiances — from fuch you can indulge but ilender 
expiations of fbture f^me, as an improTcr 
of your country — a few dotting trees will nevir 
change the face of an extenfive tia^ of nalted 
ground ; in fudi (ituattons, 

** Rich the rabet 
" And ampie let it Jiew, that Nature wears 
» Oh her tbrorC d eminetice : where'er Jhe takes 
** Her horizontal march, pta-fue her Jiep 
" fVilbJweepi]!^ train of forefl ; hill to hill, 
" Uttite with prodigality of fhade." 

Mason's Engliih Garden. 
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Platb I. Figure i. 

Shews the pole divided at the end, and inferted 
huo the axle tree^ with the hollowed piece of timber 
over it. 

Figure a. 

Reprefents the machine brought clofe over the 
root of the tree^ and the pole tied up along the 
fteni. 

Figure 3. 

Shews the manner in which the root will fit be- 
tween the wheels \ when the pole has been drawn 
downy the little wheel behind may be ufed by in- 
ferting its frame into the pole^ as the Jingle wheel 
of a plough ujually is done ; but except for very 
large trees ^ and fuch as are to be carried a con- 
fiderable difiance^ there is no occajionfor this third 
wheel. 
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For the fourth divifion of foils: viz. a dry 
Jbijiing /and : the plants ihould be no higher 
than barely to efcape being covered with the 
drifts. — On fuch land, ftrqng weeds do not 
abound, and the fooner the plant is enured to 
the foil after the feedling fibres attain a reafon- 
able firmnefs, the better chance of its fucceed- 
ing : we cannot allift its growth by (lirring the 
ground in this drifting fand ; for as the fault of 
the foil is want of cohefion, it is not advifeable 
to dig amongfl the trees when once planted. 
The holes ihould be made at the time of plant- 
ing, and if the expence would not be very 
great, a cart of mold fhould attend the opera- 
tion, and another with water ; and when the 
holes are half filled up over the roots, fome wa- 
ter ihould be poured on, and the remainder of 
the earth and fand thrown in. 



Though fuch a driving fand feems the lead 
likely of any to gratify the Planter's wiihes, 
we have feveral inflances of its producing a 
great growth of timber. — Mr. Speechly de- 
fcribes thofe very fuccefsful plantations of the 
Duke of Portland at Welbeck, to have been 
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made on fuch a foil, which he fays is called in 
Nottingham-ihire, Forejl-Iandsy being a conti- 
nuation of hills and dales, covered merely witfc 
a mixtute of fand and gravel, the hills abound^ 
ing moftly with the latter, and the vallies #itfe 
the former ; as the finaller particles are by the 
wind and rams brought from time to time from 
the high grounds to the fower. 

In a well Iheltered part of furh a valley, the 
nurfery is formed, which is to fupply plants fot' 
a confiderable traft of the furrounding hills. — * 
The plants faif^d there for that purpofe ai*e 
oak, beech, larc'h, Spaniih chefnut, Weymouth 
pine, and all forts of fir, (the Scots except- 
ed,) together with fome inferior forts for the 
purpofe of flielter, amongft whitfh, the bif ch 
is moil prized. 

The quantities raifed on theffe fandy val- 
leys at the Duke of PortIand*s muft be very 
great indeed, for the fupply of fuch extetlfive 
tra&s of plantatiph, from fixty to a hundred 
acres being often planted, as Mr. SpeecMy 
dates, in one feafon, and that confrdered only 
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as a part of one deCgn for clothing the great 
ch^in of hills above defcribecl* 

The land intended to be planted, is well 
ploughed and manured with lime, about twenty^ 
four barrels to the acre, fer a crop of turnips ; 
when the turjiips are eaten off, the ground is 
ploughed with a trenching plough, to the depth 
of twelve inches. — ^This deep ploughing is of 
the utmofl fervice both to the future growth of 
the plants, and to the eafe of carrying on the 
operation of planting. 

The manner of difpofing the trees In the plan- 
tations at Welbeck^ depends much on the par- 
ti(cular &ap^ of th^ part to be planned ; and 
op th^ t^e of the perfon enipIoye4 at th« 
time- 

Setw^CR the hills towards the outUde of the 
plantation, ridings are frequently left from fixty^ 
tQ a hundred yards in breadth ; which are con- 
traiEled towards the middle of the woods to tea 
or twelve yards : on the tops of the hills, where- 

H there 
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there are plains, lawns are left of an acre 
or two in extent, which form a pleafing va- 
riety ; in fome ef them cedars of Lebanon 
are planted at irregular didances to form here- 
after an open grove. — This tree feems peculi- 
arly adapted to! this light moid land; on the 
cutfides of the plantation next the ridings, 
evergreens are fcattered profufely, hollies, lau- 
rels, yews, junipers, &c. — Sometimes each fort 
\xj itfelf, and. at other times intermixed, but, 
always fo as to avoid the appearance of a regu- * 
lar edging, now and then a rare foreign tree ' 
is introduced, fuch as tbe Virginian julip tree, 
&c. &c» 

When the ground is laid out into quarters 
for planting, certain parts are afligned to beech, • 
larch, Spanifli chefnut, &c. which are intro-^ 
duced in irregular patches, through the plan- 
tations, with an excellent eSed, from the di- 
verfity of fhades, efpecially in tbofe parts of 
the foreft, where four or five large hilly points 
ineet'in the fame valley,' and tend, as it were to 
one centerf ' 

In 
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In carrybg on the work of planting, the 
largeft trees of every fort are got in firft ; were 
they to proceed otherwife, the making a hole 
for a large rooted tree, after the fmall ones 
were planted as thick as they ought to b^ 
would caufe great confufion. — ^Birch is gene« 
rally the tree to begin with, as it bears removal 
perfedly well. At the height of fix or feven feetf 
of thofe, or rather of a lefs fize, three or four hun« 
dred are planted on one acre ; and nearly the 
fame number of their firft fized oak ; then the 
mafles of larch, birch, and Spanifh cheihut are 
got in ; and fome of a fmailer fize of the fame 
Ipecies are inferted through the whole r then a 
number of fmailer fized oak, and laftly, thefe 
are thickened with fmall feedling birch, the 
whole made up to about two thoufand plants 
of different fizes and ages to the Englifli acre^ 
great care being taken, that they are as free 
from ftraight lines and regularity as poilible, 
both to give a natural air to the plantation, and 
to avoid the effed of penetrating winds. 

When the planting is finifhed, a confideraBIe 
quantity of acorns, keys, and maft, are infert* 
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ti in fhort drills of two or three feet in length 
amongd the young trees^ which in fome fitu« 
ations may be coniidered as the mod certain 
fource of a good growth of timber.— This leads 
to the progrefe oi their oak at Welbeck, of which 
Mr. Speechly gives two inftances, one of twen- 
ty-eight, the other of fifty years growth j in the . 
former they are about twenty-fix feet high, and 
about eighteen inches round : in the latter 
they exctcd fixty feet, and are fomewhat more 
than three in circMmference ; but are very long 

m 

and fair in the bole, without knots or lateral 
fhoots, from their having been at firft thickly 
planted, and regularly thinned only as they re- 
quired room. 

Tn addition to this fatisfadtory account firoifl 
Mr. Spetchly, we have the experience of thtf 
late Duke of Cumberlatnd on Bagfhot, as axt 
encouragement to the owners of faiidy gravely 
waftes — her^ a loofe red fand, or hard whitifh 
gravel and fpar, feemingly a d'ecompofition of 
manganefe and granite, mixed with a fmall per* 
tion of black turfy mould formed the whole 
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of the foil of that great trad, which he fpeedi- 
. ly covered, not only with fir of various kinds, 
but with Spaniib chefnut, laurel, lignum vitae, 
juniper and other evcr-greens and Ihrubs. 

The next divifion, viz. the JhaUow rocky 

/oilj is peCuh'arly adapted to improvement by 

plantation, which will be found to be not only 

the mod: pleafmg, but the moft ceconomic 

meafure we can adopt. 

■ 

For the better carrying the Planter^s defign 
into execution here, I Ihall follow Kennedy ^ 
who feems to have had great experience on 
fuch foils* 

As it will be necelTary to plant in every Ipot 
where a little earth can be got amongft the rocks, 
he recommends the ufe of light long bladed hoes, 
with a pick on the other efid i with the broad 
end, or a fliarp narrow Ipade, the turf fliould 
be pared off as thin as poffible; with the narrow 
end, the ground muft be picked up about fix 
inches deep ; taking out fuch ffones as the hoe 
loofenSy for the fpace of about two feet diamc- 
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ter, and avoiding the rocks ; when they int^ « 
vcne, fo as to prevent a hole being made for 
a greater fpace than fix feet, three or four holes 
may be made very near together in the next in- 
terval, as the trees, though clofe on one fide, 
will have fuiEcient air on the other, and in 
fuch fituations, the Planter mud avail him- 
felf of every poflible fpot which will admit a 
tree. 

The earth thus ftirred up in the hole, may 
be left in it, and the turf which was firft pared 
off, turned upfide down, and laid on one fide 
until it has been well moiftened by autumnal 
rains ; immediately after which, the trees (hould 
be planted. Spring would be a bad feafon for 
this work, from the danger of drought, which 
would be doubly deftruftive in this dry, burn- 
ing foil, and for the fame reafon, the turf pared 
off ought not to be put in the hottom of the 
hole, as is ufually done in other fituations, 
as it is here generally light and fpungy, and fiill 
of fedge, which would admit the parching winds, 
and prevent the plants taking root. 

Having, 
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Having thus waited *till after the firft heavy 
autumnal rains, take up as many feedlings 
from a deep well prepared nurfery as can be 
planted in one day, preferve all the Toots poffi- 
ble, and let them be carried to your plantati- 
on in a flat bafket covered with wet mofs.— 
A Ipace of about ten inches broad muft be 
opened in the center of each hole, which may 
be done by a chop of a broad fpade, and torn* 
ing it once about ; in this the feedling plant 
xnuft be laid horizontally ^ with all its roots fpread 
cut about three or four inches deep if you can ; 
then raife up the head of the plant juft at the 
jundion of the root with the ftem, and put 
the earth clofe up to it ; prick the reft of the 
hole lightly with a fpade, and cover it with the 
turf, grafs fide down, after firft making a cut 
in one fide to introduce the ftem of the plant, 
which will be more eflPeSually kept in an upright 
pofture by this, than by loofe earth, and is 
preferved by it at the lame time from the tSkdi 
of drying winds. 

This is certainly an excellent mode of plant- 
ing in a ihallow foil, but I have feme docbn 

whether 
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cultivating thi» ufefiil tree, which, as Fortef- 
cue obferveG, is never out of place, and flou- 
rifbes in every foil and every climate from the 
fandy plains of HefTe Darmftadt, to the crag- 
gy mountains of North Britain; which maybe 
planted in our wet bogs, and will, at the fame 
time, form the moft beautiful covering for our 
dryefl and bleakeft hiUs. 
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He obje£bs to tranfplanting this fpecies of 
fir in a nurfery, and putting them out at three 
or four years old, both from the hazard they 
will run in removal at that age, and from the 
great inconvenience, yfhen feyeral hundreds 
of acres are to be planted in one feafon^ 
which is frequently the cafe at prefent in Scot- 
land. 

He ^viljss that the plants may be removtd 
at two years old, from the ibed bed to the 
place defigned for their future growth ; if it 
be a bare heath or fhallow moor, not produc- 
tive of coarfe grafs or ftrong weeds, they will 
foon get above the heath, if only their tops 
appear when planted. — On fuch ground, no 
holes need be made, a long narrow fpadp, 
with a ftrong foot-hold on ope fide, is forced 
as deep into the ground ^s the foot can prefs 
it, and as it is d^^^wn gently out> a little plant 
is flipped iptp the opening before or behind the 
fpade as mofl; convenient, by ^ boy who car- 
ries the plants in a little bafket, with wet mqfs 
pn them } bijt if the weather jis dry or windy, 
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it is the better way to have the plants 
brought into the field in a veifel of water, 
in which earth has been mixed to the con- 
iiftence of pap, from which fmall parcels of 
feedlings may be taken out as they are 
wanted. 

After the plant is inferred in the cleft made 
by the fpade, the ground is prefled clofe about 
it with the foot, and nothing further is neceffary 
to the work, which may be performed at the rate 
of one (billing per thoufand ; a man with his two 
little attendants planting two thoufand in one 
day with great eafe. 

As the author computes the number to an 
Engliih acre, it would take juft feven thoufand 
eight hundred and forty to an Irifh acre, to 
have the trees at three feet every way from 
each other. — ^This I allow to be a great num- 
ber, more than twice what I have ever Jcnown 
to be planted : but the Author aflerts, if no- 
thing but Scots fir is intended in the planta- 
tion, they fliould toot be at a greater diftancc, 
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not only for the purpofe of affording each 
other (helter on bleak expofurcs, but as it is 
the excellency of the fir for timber to grow 
ftnught and tall as poffible, /rcc from knoU, 
and nearly of equal thtcknefs from top to bot- 
tom, to all which, thick planting certsdnly coo- 
tributes : in this, he dates we are direded by 
Nature in the growth of the wild fir> whidi 
frequently ftands much clofer together than is 
here required ; yet when old, they produce 
mafts of prodigious length, of the fined grain, 
and free from knots : Their clofenefs and drug- 
gie to get their tops to the air, conducing to 
their height and even growth, whilft their near 
approach caufes their fuperfluous fide branches 
to die, and the ruU>ing of one tree againd ano- 
ther, as agkated by the wind, diveds them of 
the little rotten dumps ; the place where they 
grew is foon covered over with a firm wood* 
and the dem becomes fmooth, encreafing by 
fuperadded growths without the. mark of a 
branch having ever been on it. ^ 
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That the befl: foreign timber has thus bcea 
produced, appears from comparing its grain 
vrith what vre raife in a different way ; the lat- 
ter being fuffered to grow in an open fpace^ 
without any thing to interrupt the fide fhoots, 
^oon becomes a broad headed buih : the fide 
branches being often as ftrong as the middle 
ihoot, and the bottom of the flem confiderg- 
bly groffer than the upper part, and through 
the whole a mere conjundion of knots. — -The 
former on th^ other h^d nearly of an equal 
£ze throughout, free from Hnots, and of fo 
fine a grain or reed, as the workmen call 
♦it, (which is in fa£k, no more than the an- 
nual encreaie of growth) th^t it is fcarcely to 
be diftinguifhed by the naked eye : h]xt has by 
the help of a glafs, been counted to the furpri:^- 
ing number of four hundred ]L.ainma in the fpa^e 
of one foot, plainly indicating that th^ tree mufl: 
have taken at lead two hundred years Xq con^e 
ta that fi2ie. 

The clofenefs of their early growth he alfo 
aflerts has a tendency to produce more heart or 
red wood in a given time, which is the criterion 
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of the merit of this timber, at the time of 
felling. ^ 

What aa encouragement is here held out to 
the cloathing of our nearly barren mountains 
Vfiih this ufeful tree, when the flownefs of its 
growth in the diameter of its ftem, tends to 
its perfection ; and where the neceflary dole- 
Befs in the beginning would afford fuch thin* 
nings, as in many parts of Ireland would pro- 
duce a mod profitable and fpeedy return. 

Spruce fir may be planted at once from the 
feediin^-bed, in the manner direded for the 
Scots, except that they need not be planted 
fo clofe, and ihould not be removed until tbree 
years old ; but as this tree bears removal very 
well at any fize under four feet, and is not of 
fuch general ufe, nor fo well fuited to the 
foil of Ireland in general as the former, I 
think it hiad better be once tranfplanted in the 
nurfery. — Silver fir, is of fo flow a growth for 
the firft three years, that it can never be pro« 
pagated but by tranfplantation ; when it is two 
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or tbree feet high it removes with great fucce&> 
and on a ftiflF ftubborn foil, where other ever- 
greens fcarcely make any progrefs, I have 
known this beautiful tree grow to great perfec- 
tion; it will bear the fea air, and a very bleak 
expofure; but it amply repays the advai^tages 
. of a mirder fituation : two of thofe in a valley 
/^y^i/^ an a deep fandy foil at Mount-Uflier, in the 
^^^r county of Wicklow, meafuring twelve feet 

round at fix feet from the ground, and 
were above a hundred feet high many years 
ago. 

Fortefcue aflerts the advantage of; plamJQg 
Weymouth pine in Woodlandsy. at once fcom 
the feed bed ; > and .frotti my own • experiedce, 
lean vouch die' fuccefs of this pna£tioer: of^Qii^ 
hundred planted in the <Iounty pf Wicklow, 
firom the feed ibed, ^bout twenty years ago^ 
niivety-eight^remain, many of them above> forty 
feet high, and meafuring from thntyimihcsito 
four feet ^(Mir inches ^in Qircumfer^n^e.; tfaey 
thr^ years old i when tranfplant&d. \ 



It 
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tt is not, however, eafy to afcertaln th^ 
foil in which the different fpecies of fir make 
the greateft progrefs; thofe difpofed to run 
down-wards like the Scots, filver fir, and 
pinafter, will grow on the tops of dry banks^ 
ot narrow double ditches ; but 1 have never 
knbwn ^ fpruce fir, or Weymouth pine to 
thrive in fuch fituations. — Shelter, and I be*" 
heve a mellow foil are requifite to bring the lat- 
ter to perfedion : thofe 1 have before mentioned 
grow in fuch a foil, with a fubftratum of loofii' 
red eartli to agreat* depth* 

iiiould have faid the fame of the fpruce fir, 
(z& feveral I have on that kind of ground, have' 
made a mofl rapid progrefs, many of them be- 
ing more than four feet fix inches in girth, at^ 
twenty-five yeiirs from tTie feedj hai^I no£^ 
feen remarkable fine trees of this fpecies in very 
different foils, thofe, for exampfe, at Gloff er in 
the King's county have grown to the greatefl 
perfedicn, in a black peaty moor, over a ft iff 
gravelly clay remarkably fteril : Thofe at Balfy- 
killcavan, in the Queen's county, were moft 

It \ bfeauiiful. 




beautiful, before an improving gardener cat off 
all their weeping branches ; they feem to grow 
on a dry limeftone gravel, and Boutcher fpeaks 
highly of the merit of the fpruce, as fuited to 
hungry deep //// and clays ^ where he aflerts they 
would in a fhort time change the cold and 
gloomy appearance of fuch inhoTpitable trads of 
land : but whatever may be the foil, its roots 
ftem to demand room to fpread on the furface, 
sor iboiffld thofe tree» be fuflfered to continue 
dofe together for any length of time ; they have 
a natursd incGnaticm to grow flraigbt and up- 
right, and da not require fa ftsmd ib thick for 
the purpofe of improving their timber, as is 
recommended for the Scots fir : When they 
have not been judieioufly thinned, I have known 
whole groves of fourteen years growth fudden- 
ly decay, to the great difappointment oS the 
planter, and difcredit of this^ beautiful tiee^ 
i^hich by proper attention imght have been pre- 
ferved in full vigom*. It is an indifputable fa£t, 
that the timber when of a proper age, and fuf- 
£ered to (land 'till the knots have been covered 
for the fpace of eighteen or twenty feet, is ex- 
cellent 
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cellent for every porpofe to which white or 
yellow deal is applicable ; and every planter 
mufl: allow, that in whatever foil it agrees with, 
no tree can produce a fpeedier or more effeflual 
Ihelter, whilft at the fame time by its lively ver- 
dure, clofe foliage, and pifturefque difpofitioa 
of its weeping branches, (circumflances always 
to be obferved when the tree is in a perfefl 
thriving flate) it is peculiarly adapted to feveral 
purpofes of rural decoration. 
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HAVING now gone through the talk 1 origi- 
nally propofed, of comparing the works of 
the moft approved Authors on the fubjeft of 
planting, with the refult of my own experi- 
ence, and adapting as much as lay in my 
power the variety of diredions they contain, to 
the foils and fituations for which they appear to 
have been refpeftively intended j I fhall offer a 
few obfervations on the management of planta- 
tions oifome years (landing, when the care and 
attention which has been beftowed on them at 
the time of planting, fhall have produced that 
luxuriant growth^ which, whilft it gratifies the 
planter's wiihes at the moment, would utterly 

defeat 
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defeat them in the end, if not IkilfuUy direfted 
and kept within proper bounds. — ^I fliall not 
however greatly enlarge upon the fubjefl: of 
pruning^ as exclufive of my wifli to give this 
little treatife the merit of being conci/e at leaft, 
if it fliall lay claim to nothing more, I have not 
found thofe contradiSions in Authors with re- 
fpeft to that branch of the planter's art, which 
are to be obferved in mod others ; it being uni- 
verfally admitted, that the heavy ufe of the 
knife or faw on the fide branches, though pre- 
vented from being injurious by the admifliozi 
of frofl or rain, as certainly may be done by 
the (kill of the workman and application of Mr. 
Forefayth's and other compofitions, ilill tends to 
weaken the Jiem^ and encreafe the head fo as to 
make the tree top-heavy ; and thus either loofens 
the root or produces in the future timber what 
the EpglifK woodmen call windfliakes, whilft on 
the other hand the negleft of cutting off in time 
the ill placed luxuriant branches, permits im- 
proper boughs to take the lead, and fills the 
timber with unfightly knots ; the want of time- 
ly thinning has the fame effeft on a plantation, 

which 
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-which too fevere pruning x)f the ftem produces, 
the plants in both cafes being drawn up to weak 
flender poles. On the whole, no better general 
rule can be given than that> of never fuffering 
any part of a tree to interfere with its neigh- 
bour for ?i fecond feafon. By this rule judicioufly 
applied, you may continually extend your plan- 
tations, whilft they are compofed of trees youn^ 
enough to bear tranfplanting. At a more ad« 
vanced age, the faw and long-handled pruning 
flieers will be found to be very ufefui indru* 
ments ; but if after this, they (lill (land too clofe 
together, the axe mud do its office, taking care 
at the fame time, that the falling of 6ne tree. 
does not injure another, which is beft prevent* 
ed by a careful labourer attending on the ySr/Zfr, 
with a long pole, whofe top is furnifhed with aa 
iron fork and a hook on one fide of it, by which 
he either draws the falling tree towards him, or 
pufhes it off, fo as beft to keep clear of the 
branches or ftem of thofe trees which are de- 
iigned io remain. A confiderable profit may 
thus be made of our plantations or coppice 
woods, even of a very few years growth, and 

both 
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Soth may In time be converted into opeti 
groves, vhere the branching heads of welt 
grown healthy timber trees^ at thirty feet afun- 
der» . (hall aflford more (hade and flielter, than 
ten 'times their number fuffered to crowd each 
other, in the ordinary method of managenient ; 
the wyer-Jlands here injuring the ufiderwood, 
only as the former gradually arrives at perfec- 
tion \ thos warm and fheltered by their clofenefs 
when youngs and thinned from time to time a^* 
they want room, they never becemQ hide-hound 
or rampikedy but will at the fecond fall of the 
coppice-wood,^ be worth three times at lead, the 
purchafe of the- fee-fimple of the ground they 
occupy, after -repaying the fum they might have 
fold for at ihe time of referving them with in* 
tereft, and alfo the lofs the underwood may have 
fuftained by their- overfhading it ; as it (hould zU 
ways be taken into cohfideration, that the value. 
of an oak under twenty-five years growth, bears 
no fort of proportion to that of one of fifty : 
A fine faplin of the former age, not being, 
worth more at this day than half a crown at mod, 
(itbebark included^) . whilft I have known oaks 

o£-'^ 
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ef the latter to fell from twenty to thirty fliil- 
lings each, and in fome inflances as I (hall (late 
hereafter for nearly double jthat fum. * 

L THIS 



• From my own experience, and the beft informa* 
tion I can procure on the fubjcdl, the following is a fair 
cftimate of the value of oak of different ages in the county 
of Wicklinv, and I believe it will not be found to vary 
much in other parts of thp kingdo;n;u 

An acre of coppice wood from twenty to twenty-five 
years growth, in which there are no refeiyes from a paft 
fall, may be worth thirty pounds. 

It will require twenty-four fuch trees as ttfually com* 
pofe a coppice of that age, and which has not been re* 
gularly thin'd, to produce on an average, a barrel of bark 
of twelve ftone, worth in fummer 179^, f /teen /killings, 
^vhich was then confidered very dear. The poles of fuch 
a coppice fell from /our to /even JhilUngs per dozen. 

One tree of fifty years growth, will produce a ]bar^ 
^el of bark. The timber of fuch 9 tree U worth from 
Pwel've to twenty Jhillings .^^ K tree of fcventy-five years 
growth may be wortli from /our to /even pounds, accord- 
ing to its form, and the demand for the particular tim- 
ber it contains; the more crooked in general the more 
valuable. 

From hence we may fairly make the follpwing cal- 
f ulationy wx. that an acre of coppice wood of twenty- 
five 
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THIS great difproportion in the value of trees 
of diflferent ages, throws a ftrong light on that part 
of my fubjeft, in which I confefs I am on every 

account. 



five years growth, in which eighty of the beft young 
oak are now marked as referves, and the remainder felled 
this year, will in twenty-five years, (inftcad of M/r/jr 
founds^ its utmoft value at prefent,) be worth mt hundred 
and ten pounds at leaft, after allowing ten pounds for the 
injury thefe referves or overftands may do to fomc of the 
coppice wood. 

Now, fuppofing forty only of thefe referves to be 
felled at the expiration of twenty-five years* and forty of 
the new growth to be then marked to fupply their places, 
the value of the fecond fall, 'vi%, in fifty years from this 
year, might be eftimaced as follows, at the lowefi cal- 
culation : 

£, s, d. 

The coppice wood* - . - - - 20 o o 

Forty referves of fifty years growth, at 
one guinea eagh, - - - - 45 10 q. 

Forty ditto, of fcventy-five years growth, 
^•vr /tf»Wf each at an avarage. - - 200 o o 



£ 265 10 o 



Add to the above the value of the firft 
fall, dedudting forty guineas for forty of 
the fifty year old referves, which are fup- 
pofed to be (till left at this fall, 



64 10 



The value of the acre in fifty years, will 
then amount to - - • jC 33® 



o o 
And 
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ling ; and here I muft obferve, that few things 
have been more prejudicial to the landed intereft 
of Ireland, than the abfurd opinion adopted a- 
bout forty-years fmce with refpeft to woods, viz. 
that wherevef' a wood was fefJedy it was ufelefjr^ 
if not detrimenial, to leave a Jing/e referve^ and 
that no (hoot from a tree, once cut down, could 
ever grow to timber. 

This ill founded theory stripped whole coun- 
ties at once, both of their ornament and fhelter : 
whereas a judicious thinning-fally repeated from 
time to time, wou'd have kept up that appearance 

ft 

of woodland which we remark in almoft every (hire 
in England ; and would at the fame time have 
produced within a very few years, as is already 
ftated, an infinitely greater profit than the advo- 
cates of a general fall could ever hope for, at 
their higheft calculation, and even with corn- 



prove a fource of wealth to our family, contributes in 
the meantime, to fome of the moft refined and rati- 
onal enjoyments of life, whilft in the words of the truly 
paftoral Shenftone, ^ 

We *' Call forth refrefiung Shades, anddtcorate Repofey 

pound 
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pound intereft to aflift them, a$ may evidehtty 
appear from the ftatement in the preceding 
note. ^ 

We find among other pieces of valuable inform f 

xnation, for which we are much indebted to the * 

intelligent author of " Minutes of Agriculture v 

and Planting, in the midland Shires of £ng-* 
land/' that four acres of oak in Warwick-Shire, 
of about fixty-four years growth, has paid al- 
ready by various thinnings above four hundred 
pounds. That the referved timber trees, (which 
are now confidered as (landing too clofe) are 
worth from twenty to twenty-five (hillings each, 
the foil a hungry deep clay, of no greater value 
than feven Jhiltings and Jin pence per acre. 



Now, fuppofing the over-ftands at this time 
to be only forty on each acre, and taken at the 
loweft valuation, viz. twenty (hillings each, the 
return of the acre from pafl falls, and prefent 
value of timber, amounts to one hundred and 
forty pounds^ and would on the Irijh acre in 
fimilar circumftances, amount to two hundred 
and ten pounds ^ which at ten Jhillings for the 

value 
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value of the land, (a rate at ^vhich many thou« 
fand acres capable of producing valuable timber, 
might be rented in this kingdom), is four hun* 
dred and twenty years purchafe and that within 
feventy years at moft. \ 



f It gave me great pleafure to find that the calctt- 
lation I had made of the value of an acre of wood, pro* 
perly managed, with well chofcn referves, amounting 
at the third fall to the net fum of /<ztv hundred and t^um 
fpumds^ fliould be fo ftrongly fupported by the above 
return, of the a£iual produce of the four acres in War- 
wickfhire \ in addition to which, I find in an ingenious 
treatife communicated to the Secretary of the Bath So- 
ciety, by a gentleman in Norfolk, that a particular oak, 
which meafured in 1768, feven feet eight inches round, 
in 1771 was eight feet, and in 1790, was ten feet in 
circumference : from this he argues, that after the firft 
twenty-five or thirty years, no tree grows fafter than the 
oak, in a foil properly fuited to it; extending yearly 
about one inch and one-third in circumference ; but this 
growth caufing an encreafe in the quantity of timber in 
m geometrical proportion. So that admitting, in 1768, that 
the tree contained one hundred and ten feet of timber, 
in 1790, it contained two hundred feet ; thus encreafing 
ninety feet of timber in twenty-two years. — This proves 
to demonftration, the great progreflive value of oak from 
fifty to one hundred years Handing : after that age I am 
not enabled to determine, whether or not they attain any 
confiderable encreafe either in hulk or value. 

A& 
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As to the danger of the referved trees decay- 
ing, there is not the leaft room for apprehenfiou, 
if not left too thin at the firfl fall, or injudicioufly 
marked out of fuch trees, as have grown in 
ihick clujiers^ in preference to thofe that have 
•flood Jingle for fome time, and gained an afcen- 
dancy over the furrounding plants. Every 
copice wood contains a fufEciency of fuch trees 
-as thofe latter, to be made choice of for referv€s\ 
-and as to their future growth, it is now incon- 
teftably proved, that fome of the fineft trees 
i^hich England has produced, have arifen from 
•old ftools. I have in my own woods, an oak of 
this defcription, growing in two ftems from 
the root, which is worth at leaft twelve guineas, 
and there is another in the domain of Ballybeg, 
•in this neighbourhood, which meafures round 
the forked trunk upwards of twenty -f even feet, 
round one of the ftems twenty feet, and round 
the other twelve^ and is grofs timber for more 
thanyir/y feet in height, as we (hall fee more 
particularly hereafter. 

This laft has the honour of being one of the 
few remaining trees of thofe woods, which ren* 
dered the barony of Shillela, in the county of 

Wicklow, 



\ 

/ 
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Wicklow, proverbially famous for its timber, 
and gave the denomination of Fairwcod-Park 
to that diflrift in which the great, but unfor« 

(^ tunate Earl of Stafford built his hunting-lodge; 

^ His defcendant. Earl Fitzwilliam now poflfeffes 

this edate, from whofe liberal attention to what- 
ever may in any way promote the benefit of this 
country*, and from the excellent fyftem ado[St« 
ed by the gentlemen who have the prefent ma- 
nagement of his Lordfiiip's woods, I flatter my- 
felf that posterity may fee Shillela as remarkable, 
for timber in the next century, as in the lad, 
when its oak, if we may judge from the fpeci- 
mens which ftill remain, was as fuperior to mod 
others in the Brmnefs of its texture, as in its (late- 
ly height and great dimenfions. An inftance of 
the latter has fallen within my knowledge, too 



* His Lordfliip has expended within thefe two years, 
^boye 4000L in building a Hall for the fale of coarfe 
woollen goods, which are made to great perfe£bion in 
the neighbourhood of Rathdrum. He might have been 
;tfii(led by a large fubfcription in this truly ofeful work, 
but generoufly determined to carry it on, at his own ex* 
pence, 

remark- 
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remarkable to be paflfed over in a treatife, which 
profefles to enforce the important objed of re^ 
ferving a certain portion of our woods^. for the 
ufe of poilerity. 

Some years fince the late Mr. Siflbn, who 
was employed as a mafter-builder, under the 
furveyor-general of public works, having laid 
out coniiderable fums in the purchafe of tim- 
ber on the Shillela eftate, was defired by the 
then agent to chufe one tree for his own ufe, as a 
compliment to him for the preference he had 
given to thofe woods in the courfe of his em- 
ployment. He made choice of an oak, which 
though forked from the ground, was of fuch 
dimenfions that each ftem was grofs enough for 
z mill-Jhaft 2ii pioxQ. ihTm Jifiy feet iroia the but. 
Two pieces were appropriated to that ufe, the re- . 
maindcr he fawed into very thin pannels> which 
fold from the faw by meafurement, for up- 
wards of ^50/- He might have taken a larger 
tree, but '|)refer-d' this, on account of the 
ftraightnefs of the ftem and clearnefs of the grain; 
from which circumftances,, and its being forked 

M from 
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Irom At ground, there it the utmoft reafon 
to belieyCy that this ^reat mafs of timber pro* 
ceeded from the root of a tree which had once 
been felled, though in all probability at no ad^ 
vanced age.* 

■ But fuppofing that the poffibllity of having 
a fine growth of* timber from the old Jiooth 
couW not be as fully proved, as it is no\«r allow-r 



-* . .. \ 



* I have the fatisfaftiqn of findii^g this^ ftatement of 
the great value of the tree felled by Mr. Siflbn, fuppof ted 
by the accurate return of the produce of the Latigley oak 
Qfx tlie verge of the new foteft in QsHspQiire, wk)^ wbjjih 
Mr. Tr Southj of, Baflington^. has fayoufec^ the Bath 
aociety. ' ...... ^ ^ , 



1 /; 



The tree was, felled in the year 1758 j. its branches, 
which contained knees fit for a firft rate fliip, extended 
forty feet on every ikle^ ks ttunfe which was about 
tye^ty feethig^5 n^esdjui^jt^di^ f^ d}ai¥^^ter at the 
ground, and fix feet -at the^t9p5^ tl^e contents, of th^ 
whole amounted to thirty-two load of hewn timber* 
which at half-a-ci«own'per' fbot^ ptddueedprecifdy t'Ot^ 
hundred pmnds^ — It ift Aat^d by J^r. {^Sdi^thj. that ^ oak p£ 
fixty years growth, will in twentjnfouf, years from Aat 
period, double its contents of timber, which t confideir 
a very valuable piece oJ?i«fonH*ritin.'- "^ •■' • 

ed 
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ed to be, in the opinion of feveral of the mod 

• 

experienced perfons, in .. the management of 
woods : What is there to prevent a fufficiency 
of faplins from the acorn which are to be found 
in almoft every coppice, from coming « to the ut« 
moft perfedion, if fuffered to remain and care- 
fully attended to ? I have feen fuch faplins pro-» 
mifing to fupply the requifite quantity oj futun 
timber J though every tree in- the coppice, which 
had once been felled, (hould be cut again at 
every fall. The Jofs to feveral eftates by this in- 
difcriminate deftruftion of the entire growth at 
every twenty or twenty -five years ^s mere under^ 
wood^ is not to be <:onceived by thofe who hay« 
not had experience of the advantage refulting 
from a contrary praftice. I am happy at being 
able to confirm^ wh^t I advance by a very ftrong 
inflance, in my own neighbourhood. An efti- 
xnate was made in one thoufand feven hundred 
and eighty-feven,, by the direction of Colonel 
Symes, of the vaUie of hjs woods, at Ballyarthur, 
near Arklow. The timber (lands on about one 
hundred and forty acres, exclufive of fome hedge- 
rows; the oldefl trees did not much, exceed one 
hundred years growth, and of thefe there were 

M a but 
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but few: the fccond rate had ftood about eighty 
years, and the youngeft over-ftands about fifty ; 
the reft were mere coppice wood, but which had 
grown in general pretty well under the referves; 
an evident proof that thefe latter ftood at a con- 
fiderable diftance from each other, and did not 
nearly occupy the whole of the ground ; the pre- 
fent Proprietor's father freely cut the underwood 
at ^ated periois ; religioufly referving the old 
timber, or an adequate quantity of the beft of 
the young growth, to fucceed fuch overftands, 
as were occafionally felled for particular pur- 
pofes : This felf-denying attention to his timber, 
which from the habit of managing woods in 
that neighbourhood, in a very different man- 
ner, was looked upon at the time, as rather 
injurious^ than advantageous to his property, 
and the refult of whim rather than of judgment, 
was amply repaid to his family, when, a very 
few years after his death, on the eftimate above 
mentioned, the woods on the domain were va- 
lued to fourteen thoufand five hundred pounds^ 
at which rate, the valuator offered to become 
a purchafer of the whole or any part. From 

.the 
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the abfence of Colonel Symes at this • momcDt ■ 
in the fervice of his country, as indeed has beea 
the cafe during the greater part of his life, I am 
unable to Hate the particular value of eacti 
of the former falls, f but I have fufiicieiu 
grounds to aSert, that at the time of making^ 
the above valuation, the wood which had beem 
felled on the domain within hfty years, had pro- 
duced three times the value of the fee fimple 
of the ground it occupied. 



* At Newport in Flanders, when this was written. 

f It will be a plcafure to the lovers of old timber, 
to learn, that there (till remains on the edate above 
ttn thoufand peandt worth of Wood, not likely to be cut 
till an ample fucceeding growth Ihall give fuU fanfUim 
to its taJJ, 
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NOR need the planter wait the regular returns 
of his coppice woods, for the reward of his at- 
tention, it may be almoft daily repaid him by a 
ftilful mans^ement. The judicious woodman^ 
whilft he leaves the bed of each ftool for future 
ufe, knows how to turn the fmalleft branches 
to advantage ; the thinniags of our coppices, or 
of our plantations, which have run up too much 
for tranfplantation, anfwer according to their fize 
for feveral purpofes of rural oeconomy; for buiU 
ding, partitioning, and roofing farm houfes or 
cottages, for railing, upright paling, or flakes for 
hedges : Birch and alder of the fmalleft fize will 
fell for the chairmakers ufe ; if larger, they are 
ufed for cart faddles, foals for pattens, and heels 
for women's fhoes, the demand for which is of* 
ten very confiderable. 

Slender afli poles are valuable for hoops, fpade, 
and pitchfork handles, rakes tails, and garden 
efpaliers : if a little grojfer^ and fomewhat crook" 
ed they make the befl plow handles, horfe hames, 
and fwingle trees, and if ever fo crooked and 
knotty, may be, not only ufeful, but ornamental 

in 
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in rudic buildings, gates,* and paling. The 
fallow is not only adapted to the above pilrpo- 
feSy but from its durability and lightnefs, is par« 
ticularlj excellent for making (heep bars, or 
moveable fences, ufually called in England Hatted 
hurdles ; f if too fmall for that ufe^ it may be 
v^rought up as well as ihe hazel into hoops, lace* 
ing of (lake hedges, or biudlng for their tops, 
as the rim pf a bafket is ufually fiaiihed, which 
\vill make them lad feveral years^ I they are ufed 
alfo for clofe wrought hurdles for peqning &eep» 
cr into a fort of net-woile hurdle for that pur- 
pofe, very light and durable when well made^ 
<5f whicl^ \ have given a (ketch, as not being 
niuch known in this kingdom. The fma^leS 
fallow and hazel anfWer for bafkets, or to form 
littl^. crit>$ wjowiheep racks ^ preferred iauwiy 
parts, of Ejjgland,: to thofe of a more expenfive. 
cpnftru^i^n^ as being free from tw^ imperfec- 
tions) viz* that of €atiftng the grafs feed, to 
f^U into t\iQ Jheep^s woaly and producing a cold 

*^^# Plate iTTndTvT "'T^vilPktenrFig. i. 
t Vidi Plate UJ. fig. i. . . J. me Plate-IV. Fig, u 
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diaft of air, to the legs and breaji of the ani-* 
mal, where they are mofl fufceptible of injur/ 
from the weather «* 

The thinnings of our oak woods j though lefs 

durable than any of the preceedihg when cut 

• - » 

young, and in fullfap, which is always the cafe 
from th6 valiie of the oark at that time/ are hot 
€9ily of ufe for moll' of the purpofes before 
mentioned when ftraight^ but if a little crook- 
cd, are to be preferred to any others fpr poling 
of hops^ whoib belU ripen better on vines whicK 
bang loofely from three fach poles^ at the iifual 
diftance at bottom, but with their tops bending 
mtwards, than when' ftraighter and fmobther 
timber is ufed for the purppie. 



I. V: 



If very crooked and knotty^ they may be wrought 
up like the' cstnkard alh beforc^mentioned,* 
unto feveral forts of paling, ruftic gates, feats,' 
Wood-houfes and other pifturefqiie buildings,' 
filch as the feW (k%ns annexed, may give fome 
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idea of; -\ the lad purpofes to which I think the 
thinnings of plantations and coppices to be ap- 
plied to, is firewood and charcoal, though the 
latter is a very faleable commodity ; it is on the 
whole the lead defirable ufe to which timber can 
be converted, as no country ever fo well 
wooded, can long ftand the depredation made 
by furnaces, which are to be fupplied with wood 
alone as their conftant fuel. 

Thus what we tfain out of our woods or 
coppices of every fize and fhape, may be con« 
verted to ufeful purpofes, with confiderable 
profit at the prefent, and at the fame time to the 
advantage of the future growth, as I may 
venture from experience to affirm, that the 
oftener a thick coppice is judicioufly thin'd, the 
greater will be its value in twenty-five years, at 
which time I fuppofe the whole to be fell'd^ 
except th6 referves for future timber. 

N The 
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The number of thefe muft in a gf eat meafurc 
depend on the circiliiiftances . of their paft 
growth, and the expofure of the ground on 
which they (land ; if they have not gtown well 
and are in a bleak fituation, about one hundred 
(hould be left on the acre, but if their growth 
has been advanced *by proper thinning, a greater 
ihelter or a richer {oW^ftxty or eighty will be fully 
fufficieiU. — This quantity to the Irifli acre coin- 
cides very nearly with what Mr. Evelyn direSs 

fhould be left on the Englifh, in order to 
maintain a xonftant fucceffion; viz. four of the 
befl growth, fourteen fecond bed, fourteen 
thirds, and eight wavers or young faplins ; and 
fo attentive were our Englifli anccftors to in- 
fure a proper fupply of timber, that the pro- 
prietors of woods were compelled by the fta- 
tule of the thirty-fifth of Henry the Eighth, to 

leave twelve of the beft Jlandrih on every acre 
of coppice at each fall, together with a due pro- 

portion of a younger growth for fucceflion ; 
and were, at the fame time reftrifted from cut- 
ting any of the former, 'till they fhould meafurc 

forty 
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forty inches in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground.* 

N 2 To 



* It is to be regrette4 that fimilar regulations with 
refpeft to woods were not ena6l:ed in this kingdom, at 
the time of the introduftion of th^ tenth of William the 
Third, which as the preamble fets forth, was intended 
to provide againft the great wafte of timber, caufed by 
the ravages of civil war, and the introdudion of iron 
forges and furnaces. This ftatute.for enforcing the an- 
nual plantation of a certain number of trees, in pro- 
portion to the ground which each proprietor occupied, 
ivas not attended with the good confequences expedled, 
and which the above regulations would in a great mea^ 
fare have produced ; as the feveral circumftances of foil 
and fituation, together' witli competent ikill, and conti- 
nual attention, which were all requifite in one cafe, by 
no means applied to the other. That fuch regulations 
were wanting is a melancholy truth, too evident to 
every perfon who travels through this kingdom, and 
cotifequently fees what trafts of wood have been laid 
wafte by tenants foi: life of all defcriptions, who fo far 
from leaving refer^ves, are feldom at the pains even of 
fencing up the young coppice, for the advantage of 
their fucceflbrs. — Amongft many other inftances, I am 
forry, I am obliged to ft ate, that I have been eye-wlt- 
neCTes to the fall of nearly two hundred acres of beautiful 
well growing oak, in a romantic valley, on the fee; lands 
• * of 
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To be enabled to purfue this excellent me- 
thod, the utmoft care fliould be obferved in 
felling coppices in fuch a manner, as may en« 

fure 



cf Glandelough in the county of Wicklow, three timet 
within the fpace of tweniy-^our years — the produce of 
each fale to the feveral Archbifhops never exceeded one 
hundred pounds^ and as I am informed, amounted once 
only to Jifiy peundsy or Jk;e Jhilltngs per acre for a coppice, 
which had it only been preferved for the lame number 
of years, though not containing a Cngle referee of a 
former growth, would have produced thirty pounds per 
acre at the lowed valuation, ox fix thoufan'd pounds in place 
oijifiy. 

I am far from wifhing that any individual or body of 
men, and lead of all at this time, that the church fhould 
be deprived of the fmajleft portion of their rights and pro- 
perty, but I am certain, that means might be devifed 
to remedy this evil, without any fuch confequence : Ac 
value of thofe woods, which belong to tenants for life, 
corporate bodies, &c. and fuch as are not fit for 2i general 
fall, might be -taken at ftated periods^ and the amount of 
the whole, or fuch referves as Ihall be required to ftand, 
together with intereft from that time, charged op the 
fuccejforj whofe future property may be confidered as fo 
far mortgaged for the difcharge of that fum in the firft 
-Jnftance,— The tenant for life, in this cafe can be no 

lofer^ 
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fure a found and perfed growth from the 
ftools, and fuch as might hereafter aflford a* 
choice of young trees for future referves, if 
there fhould not be found a fufBciency of/aplins 
from the acorns. — There is a wide difference of 
opinion on this fubJeA; I have known fome 

owners 
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iofir, whllft the fucceflor and the nation at large, will 
be benefited by a valuable growth of timber, and Aat 
in a degree fo difproportionate to what ean arife from 
the fale of fuch miferable premature falls as I allude to," 
thai I (hall be pardoned the warmth of exprefEon by all 
JoVers of timber, and the improvement of their country, 
when I aflert, that a contrary conduft tho' continued for 
fo many years, could only have originated in thd g^^iff^ft 
ignorance, and unenlighuntd advance % at the fame time, I have 
the pleafure of obferving, that the late aft, which gives to 
the tenant the profit of fuch woodland on his farm, as he 
may fence up for coppice at his own expcnce, fubjedt to 
certain rcftriftions, has been attended in many placed with 
aU the advantages expefted from the meafure ; amongft 
other inftances, a very confiderable traft of the above 
woods of Glandelough, have been fenced up from cattle 
by James Chritchly, Efq. a tenant of the See of Dublin, 
with the prefent Archbiihop's approbation, and the wood 
U now in a fine growing ftate. 
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owners of large trafts of wood, and great loveri 
of timber, who have cautioufly prohibited the 
ftripping of bark off their oak nearer than fn: 
inches to the ground, about which fpot they 
fuppofe the tree to be felled, whilfl: others wifli 
to have the bark dripped as near the ground 
as poffible, provided that in fo doing, there is 
no part whatever of the root laid bare. 

I profefs to be of the lart: opinion, and think 
the advocates for the former method, would 
on clofer inveftigation, fave themfelves a deal 
of unneceffary trouble to little purpofe at beft^ 
if not to their confiderable injury ; as it muft be 
evident to any perfon, \yho will give himfelf 
the trouble of examining the growth of a flioot 
from an old (lock, that fo long as the fap has 
a portion of bark to afcend through, the (hoot 
is not forced out ; but at laft makes its appear- 
ance at feme inches above the ground, on the 
fide of the ^old ftub, and often in a horizontal 
pofition ; where if feveral weak ones are thus 
produced, they form an unfightly tuft of almoft 
ufelefs brufh-wpqd ; but if one by fuperior 

fl:rcngth> 
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ftrength, or by the others being pruned away, 
ihall take a lead, it muft be by bending up- 
"wards at its bafe, like a breaft. quick in a ditch, 
with this difference in favour of the latter, that 
the one depends immediately on its own root<?, 
whilft the young oak has nothing to depend 
on but the (hell of the old dub, which in this 
fitiiation generally becomes rotten within fide, 
and daily lefs and lefs able to give that fup- 
port, which the encreafmg weight of the young 
tree is daily more in need of : from this cir- 
cumftance, it happens, that we fo often find 
fome of our tallefl: young oak, from ten to fif- 
teen years growth, lying flat on the ground in 
our coppice^yjap^d off as it were, ftom the 
old ftool at the fpot from whence they were 
produced ; whereas if the bark had been ftrip'd 
quite to the ground, and the tree then cut 
as low as pofSble with a fliarp axe, leaving the 
center of the ftub a little higher than the 
edges, the young (hoots muft have fprung up 
like fuckers^ quite free from the original ftem, 
and often at fix or eight inches diftance from 
it, their buts being fufEciently low in the 

ground 
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grouiH] to enable them to llnke roots for th«n- 
felves, and {landing at fuch a diflance from, 
each other, that their growth may be perpen- 
dicular for feveral years without interference, 
and confequentiy till they arrive at fuch a 
llze that the word may be felled for ufefiil pur- 
pofes, and the beft referved^ with nearly the 
lame advantage as if it had been a fapling pro- 
duced from the acora. 
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Tile better to explain' what I have defcnbed> 
as the refult of the different methods of ftrip^^i 
ping off the bark, I have added a Iketch of three 
coppice oaks,* two of them growing in the way 
we fhould wifh to prevent, and the third in fuch 
a manner as to promife a good (lock of coppice 
wood, or even future timber if properly thin'd* 
and attended to in its growth. 

Senfibl^ at the fame time,, of the bad con« 
fequence of having any part of the root ftripped 
of its bark, 1 have generally employed an in* 
telligent labourer to attend the workmen, who 
pf-eced'exht' fellerii and whofe bufinefs it is to take 
offthat part of the bark, which would otherwifcf 
bie chopped into ufelefi pieces by the axe : he 
ftfould fee th^t a cut k given all round the ftem, 
jaft above tKe ground, ^ich will flop the ftrip* 
piiig of thebatlcat that fpot; her*muft alfo taker 
^ate that no injury is done to thofe trees which 
^xe marked to (land as referven tbisi with the ap« 

O pointment 
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pointment of another careful perfon to watch 
that the fellers cut fcnoothy and do not leave 
the (tub hollow in the middle, which is techni- 
cally termed dijhing by the woodmen, will en- 
fure a fine healthy growth ; at the fame time, by 
furnifliing this latter with a long pole as before 
defcribed, by which he may draw towards him 
or pufli off the falling tree, fo as beil to efcape 
the referves, we (hall find the advantages will 
amply repay the expence of their wages; ef- 
pecially as the feafon of felling oak is confined 
to a few weeks in fummer. 

Though I know many valuable coppices at 
this moment, on which no farther care has been 
beftowed than what I have above mentioned, 
and that of being carefully prefer ved from cattle, 
without which no. future growth can ever be 
cxpefled, • Yet, I have little doubt, of the 

great 



♦ The vigorous growth of gra& during the firft three 
years after the felling of a wood, renders a coppice a 
continual obje£t of trefpafs to every beafl, and I may al- 
moft fay, to every owner of a bead in its vicinity : 

along 
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great advantage which might follow the applica- 
tion of Mr. Forefyth's compofition ; efpecially 
where it is found neceflary to fell one or more 
plants off the fame ftool, on which we mean to 
leave a referv^n 

The teftlmonies in favour of his praSice arc 
fo numerous, and highly refpe&able, that I regret 

O 2 I have 






along with the grafs^ they devour the young growth of 
trees ; and the temptation ef fuch a quantity of paftu- 
rage is fo ftrong, that it is hardly poffible to find a cop- 
pice-keeper of fufficlent integrity to withftand it. — A 
ilout difintereftcd wood-ranger \% a mofl valuable fer- 
vant, and deferves every poilible encouragement : moft * 
owners of woods are much in their coppice-keepers 
power — I have known fome weak enough to take the 
advice of a felfifh knave, and fell all their woods without 
reftrnjesy lead thcfe latter might decay j when the true mo- 
tive for giving fuch advice, was merely to avoid the trou- 
hie of having them under his care, and that there might 
be m9re^ grafs in th^ wQod, in confcquence of the ovcr- 
ftands being cut dovni ; others are afTured, and impli- 
citly believe it, that horfes dp no injury to young trees, 
and in confcquence give their wood-rangers privilege to 
keep a few horfes iu their coppices, of which they take 
care to avail themfelyes to their own great emolumciii^ 
and the defiruaion of their matter's woods. 
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1 have not had time fufficient to enable me ho 
recommend it from my own experience. 

What 1 had made ufe of before I heard of Mr* 
Forefyth'scompofition, when an a|^lication of 
that nature feemed neceilary, was a fort of 
Dutch grafting wax or mummy. Tho' the in» 
gredients are more expenfive, and the method 
of applying it more troublefome, yet as I have 
JEiiewa it4}(«d -with great fucceis on confiderahle 
woands^given to peach, plumb and cherry trees,f 

' and 
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f A few years fince, a great maftiff dog flrpM into 
my garden, juft before the gardener quitted it for 'the 
night. The dog was no fooner locked in, than the animal 
became impatient of his (ituation, and made incefTant 
efforts to regain his liberty,; the confequence was, that 
in atten^ting during the whole night to get over a 
twelve' foot wall, and fattening his feet continually in 
the wall trees, as he fell back he tore feveral of them 
almoft to pieces 3 they were at that moment in high 
bearing, s^nd covered with fruit.—'ITie gardener's feel- 
ings on this occafion when he entered in the morx^ng, 
may be eafily conceived ; there was no remedy, but pa- 
tiently to prune off the broken branches, fome of which 
were very large, and cover die wounds with the graft- 
ing 
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cnd'tboTedn |ii£ middle of fu«imer,j I fliall copy 
42ie receipt &s makiqg it4 as v^ll, a$ that ptjb- 

liihed 
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liigwax above mendoned, they were foon healed, fine 
freih wood was produced, and many of the trees axe 
Aow t£L betier order, than before the accideiit hap» 
f)ened» 

J i>ire£lions for making the Dutch Grafting Wax: 

•^ Take one pound of common black pitch, a quarter 
•* of a pound of common turpentine, put them together 
"** into an earthen pot, and fet it on fire in the air, hold- 
^* ing a cover ready to quench it with, which muft be 
"** done fuddcnly, and repeated leveral times,— This pre- 
** pared pitch muft then have a quantity of bees wax 
•* added to it ^till it is of a proper-confiftency. 

** N. B. It fhould be put on as warm as it can be ufed 
*' without injury to the wood or bark of the tree, on 
'•* this fine fand may be fifted, which will prevent the Sun 
*** from having any efteft on-it." 

Dtre£iiDns for the n^edicated Tar, ufcd with great 
liiccefe in dneiling of the wounds of orchard trees, ae 
jcommunicated to the Society of Arts, &c. Src. in Lon- 
don, by Thomas S. D. Bucknel], Efq. 

** Take a quarter of an ounce of corrofive fublimate, 
'* reduced to fine powder, by beating with a wooden 

" maUet, 
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lifted hj Mn Foreryth, || and think there may 
» be particular circumflances where the s^pli* 
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^ mzOctf put it into a three pint earthen pipkin, with a 
•* glafs of ftrong fpirits, and ftir it well together,, till the 
•• fttWimate is diilblved : the yeflcl is then to be filled 
*• with common tar, and ftirred 'till the whole mixture 
•• is well blended."— -The above quantity is fufficient for 
drc(Eng two hundred apple trees* 

I DiredHons for making a Qompofition for curing 
difeafes, defc£ls and injuriesj^ in all kinds of fruit and 
foteft trees, and the method of preparing the trees, and 
faying on the Compofition, by Mr. William Forefyth, 
of Kenfington« as delivered in on oath to the Land 
Revenue Office Scotland-yard, London, the nth of 
May, 1791 : 

*' Take one bufhel of frefii cow dung, half a bu(h<l 
'' of lime rubbifh of old buildings, that from the ciel^ 
** ing of rooms is preferable, half a bufiiel of wood* 
" aflieSy and one-fixteenth part of a bulhcl of pit or river 
*' fand, the three hit articles are to be fifted fine be- 
*• fore they are mixed ; then work them together with 
" a fpade, and afterwards with a wooden beater, until 
** the ftuff is very fmooth, like fine pbifter ufed for the 
" cielings of rooms.'* 

** The compofition being thus made., care muft be 
*' taken to prepare the tree properly for its application, 

« by 
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cation of one might be attended with adraa* 

tages. 



^* by catting away all the dead, decayed and injure! 
** part, 'till you come to the frefh found wood, learing 
** the furfacc of the ivood very (mooth, and rounding joiF 
** the edges of the bark with a draw knife, or other in- 
** ftriimcnt pcrfcftly fmooth, which muft be parciculadj 
** attended to ; then lay on the plaifter about aa eightb 
^^ of an inch thick^ all over the part where the wood or 
^' bark' has been fo cut away, finiihing off the edges at 
^ thin as poflible : then take a quantity of dry powder 
V of wood aflies, mixed with one-fixth part of the fame 
^ quantity of burnt bones ; put it into a tin box with 
^ holes at the top, and . fhake jthe powder on the furface 
** of the plaifter, till the whole iis covered over with i^ 
•* letting it remain for half an hour to abforb the moV 
*' flure ; then apply more powder, rubbing it on gently 
•* "With the hand, and repeating the application of the 
•* powder, 'till the whole plaifter becomes a dry, finooA 
^ furface. 

•** All trees cut down near the ground (hould have 
** the furface made quite fmooth, rounding it off in a 
•* fmall degree, as before mentioned, and the dry pow- 
•' der direfted to be ufed afterwards, Should have an 
** equal quantity of powder of alabafter mixed with it, 
** in order the better to rcfift the dripping of trees and 
** heavy rains. 
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tages, \rhich corukt Hot fa welli rdblt from &s 
others 

ON 



" Any of the coiwpofrtion not ufed muft be k^t in 
•* a ^effel, covered with urine of anykindv-or the zt^ 
•* mofpherc will injure the e£5cacy. of the apfrfication^j 
•• vrherc lime, rubbifh of old buildirigs cawiBot^ ^r| 
•* pounded chalk, or common lime after beiny flacked 
*' one month at leaft> win anfwcT. 

•^ As the growth of the tree difturbs the plaifltr on 
^ the edges next the bark, that part fliould: be'rubbed 
*^ ofcr with the finger after rain, to fmooth down die 
*^ plaifter, and keep it whole, to' prevent aii and' wet 
•* from getting into the wound:*' 

} Wh^re the application may be wantihg.to a torn root^ 
or when it may be thought ncccffary. to cover the ends o^ 
tender cuttings, .the grafting wax feems more likely ta, 
anfwer the purpofcj-than Mr. Forefyth'a compofition. By. 
the application of the wax to the fmallefl cutting, pot, 
fible, and covering them with a cap glafs, I have foon 
found 'them rotetedpiants: where they have: been as^lavge 
as a walking^ftick^ I have fet thent' quite perpisn^ 
dkakr, in a. rich fhady border, in which ikoaeioff they* 
have thrown out vJgorotis braiK^bcs from- the tepJy and* thef 
cutting^ has become- a fmootkA^m-;^ I have rat&d many 
handfbhier plasnts' of I tlnel commott or; Portugal ilawel inr 
this way, than ever I faw from the ^^rr/Vjand-thafeiaE^one' 
third of the time,as I plant the cuttings from three to five 
feet -high. 
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ON THK 

Magnitude, Value 

And Quickness of Growth of 
SEVERAL 

TREES IN IRELAND. 

HAVING io the beginning of this little 
eflay inftrufted the Banter to the beft 
of my ability, in the diSerent methods he may 
purfue for the attainment of a valuable growth 
of wood, and now inculcated to the proprit' 
tors ofwoodlandy the abfolute necellity of atten- 
tion to their trees and coppices whilft young, 
and of referving a certain portion of the beft 
grown plants at every fall, (if only for their own 
emolument not to mention the advantage of 
fuch a procels to pojier'tty). I can in no way 
■ P better 
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better fupport whatever arguments I may have 
advanced infavour offlantingjind referving oftim^ 
berj than by enumerating thofe inftances of great 
magnitude and value to which many trees have 
arrived in thisr kingdom ; together with fuch fpe- 
cimens of a quick growth, as have either fallen 
within my immediate obfervation, or have been 
fo well authenticated that I can vouch for their 
truth. The onCy muft naturally inculcate the 
prefervation of timber, whilft the oiber cannot 
fail of ftimulating the a^ive znAfpirited Planter 
to dotthle his exertions, and may encourage the 
ijxoft iindd to ferfevere. 

m 

• 

Such has been the wafte of timber in Ireland 
during the laft century from the unfettled ftatc 
of the kingdom, and other caufes, amongft 
which we may reckon the introdudlipn of iron 
forges and furnaces, that there fcarcely exifts in 
fome diftrids, a fufficiency to favour the fuppo- 
fition, that we ever pofleffed a valuable growth ; 
but from what I have feen I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that on an attentive furvey, we fliould find 
a iu greater number of trees of confiderablc 

dimenfions 
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dimenfions now /innding^ than a traveller could 
fuppofe on a curfory view of the country. 

Tt was at firfl my intention to have undertaken 
this general furvey ; but finding that it would 
have been attended with more trouble and delay 
thanatfirftappeared, I confined my enquiries to 
a few neighbouring counties; the refult, which I 
think very fatisfadlory, I (hall have the pleafure 
of communicating : Except in a few inftances 
I kept entirely to the maritime fide of the coun* 
ty of Wicklow, Queen*s county and the county 
of Dublin, and even in thefe, I muft have left 
feveral trees unnoticed, which no doubt deferv- 
ed attention. 

I could have confiderably enlarged my cata- 
logue, if I had not determined to (late nothing 
which may not be perfeftly relied on, and even 
thus, the inftances I am enabled to give of the 
great trees ftill ftandirig, or whofe remains are fuf- 
ficient to authenticate what they were within a 
few years, are. fully adequate to prove, that Ireland 
in due time is capable of producing timber of 
the Jirji magnitude; and that confequently we 
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can never be too careful of the woods we already 
foffe/i ; whilft the feveral ^fpecimens of rapid 
growth I can adduce, will be found fufficient 
0A the other Jumd to encourage the Planter 
to extend his labours as I befqre obferved 
to the utmoft of his ability ; not only as a 
kealthy and rational amufement, and for the 
purpofe of ornamenting his domain, but as a, 
profitable employment, a fource of future 
wealth to bis family, and (if he makes oak his 
choice, as no doubt it ought, whether we con- 
fider the bark* or the timber) as intimately coa- 

ne£ted 
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* So ^reat i« t)ie deficiency of oak bark at this time ia 
Ireland in proportion to the demand, that the Chancellor 
erf our Exchequer Sir John Parnel, from that attention to 
themanufaf^ure&of thi6 kingdom which he (us well ae his 
predeceflbr in office the prefent Speaker^} has been loii|^ 
known to poflefs, was induced to propofe in thelaftfeffions 
a bounty of three fliiftings per barrel on all bark import- 
ed into the kingderix during the current year.' Thi( 
m^fure may at firfl appear, injiuriousto that fpirit of 
planting, which as an extenfive Planter himfe^f, and o^ 
manf other cottfiderations, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would certaiBly wiih to encourage \ hut ezclufive 
of ii^eral countervailing ciFcumflances« fuch as a large 

additional 
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ae€ted with the advancement of. jhe manu&o 
tures imd general improvement of his country. 



additional bounty on aai flantarhm, &c. wluch the 
Dublin ~ociety have in contemplation to o9cr, it is, { 
bdiene, i iid, that the bark of no other country. (En{;Uad 
excepted, who does not wifffto export it) will ever he 
purchafed by our manufacturers, when/A« tf»urmwHea* 
bt pTBcuTtd. I {ball take an opportunity of enlarging mort 
hereafter on this fubjeA. 
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ON THE 

Magnitude and Value of Trees. 

In the fmall furvey, which as before mentioned, 
my time permitted me to make, the diftrift of 
Shillela in the county of Wicklow firft claimed 
my attention. Though the name, with little 
variation in the fpelling, may be literally tran- 

ilated fair-wood^ there are few now remaining 

» 

of thofe celebrated oak which authorized that 
denomination ; but thofe few are fufficient to 
fupport what hSs been handed down to us con- 
cerning them. — Tradition gives the Shillela Oak 
the honor of roofing Weflminfter-Hall and other 
buildings of that age ; the timbers which fupport 
the leads of the magnificent chapel of King's Col- 
lege Cambridge, which was built in 1444, as alfo 
the roof of Henry VIIP^* chapel inWeftminfter- 
abbey, are faid to be of oak brought from thefe 
woods, and I think it by no means improbable, 
that the fuperior denfity and clofenefs of grain 
which is the charafter of the Infh Oak, particu- 
larly in high fituations and a dry foil, as may 
appear by comparing its fpecific gravity with 
that of other Oak, ^dded to the inattention of 

the 
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the Irifli at that time to the article of barky which 
permitted their oak to be felled in winter, when 
free from fap^ might have induced the Englifh 
Architects to give it the preference in fuch ma- 
terial works ; and it mud be allowed that the 
prefent unimpaired ftate of thefe roofs, after 
fo many centuries, feems very well to warrant 
this conjecture. 

It is generally underflood that a fale was made 
of fome of the fineft Timber of Shillela which 
remained in Charles II/s time, into Holland for 
the ufe of the Stadt-houfe and other buildings, 
conftruCted on piles driven clofe together to the 
number of feveral hundred thoufand. In 1669 
Willianr Earl of Strafford furniflied Laurence 
Wood of London with fuch pipe ftaves, to a great 
amount at 10/. per thoufand as are now fold 
iox fifty y and are only to be had from America. 
The year 1692 introduced into Shillela that 
bane of all our timber, iron forges and furnaces; 
and as the parties were allowed to fell for them- 
felves feveral thoufand cord of wood yearly, and 
were only confined to a particular diilriCt, they 

cut 
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cut whatever was mod convenient to them for 
the purpofe, and it is inconceivable what de- 
ftruftion they muft have made in the courfe of 
twenty years which was the term of their con- 
traft. I find by a memorandum in my poffeffioa 
relative to fome of my own woods, that in 1 666 
many thoufand cord of wood fold at 4^. per cord 
which now fells on the fame ground for yj. 6d, 
however the iron works left fome very noble 
trees ftill {landing, as we fee by the fal^ of Mr, 
Siffbn's tree before mentioned, which produced 
two large mill-fhafts, and upwards of 200/. for 
the remainder of the timber when fawed into 
cos^ch pannels .; and it alfo appears from a paper 
in the hand-wiiting of Thomas Marquis of Rockr 
ingham, found amongft the papers of his fon thp 
late Marquis of Rockingh(im (who to his numerous 
amiable qualities and endowments,.5^ddedagreat 
knpwledge of rural oeconomics, ^s we find not 
only froin the management of his grounds and 
the defire he manifefted of improving the huf- 
bandry of his neighbourhood*, fo ably commu-. 

nicated 

* The defire of improving the agriculture of the 
country round him as mentioned by Mr. Young, was 

not 
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hrcated by Mr. Young, but from feveral mi- 
nutes of agriculture which I have feen of hte 
otim writmg) that in 1 73 1 there were {landing in 

Q^ that 



not confined to his eftate in England, the fame patriotic 
attention was extended to this kingdom in a variety of 
ways ; he gave 500I. to purchafe arms for a loyal and fpi- 
ritedbody of his tenantry who formed a volunteer aflbcia- 
tion in 1 7*9, at the moment of an expeftcd invafion ; about 
the year following he tent over the old Kentt/h farmery 
(whofe plough and general matiagemclit is fo much ap- 
plauded by Mr. Young) to inftruft fuch of the tenants 
as might wifh to follow his praftice : feveral of the im- 
plements of hufbandry he introduced were found to be 
of fiiigular fervice, and have fince been adopted into 
very general ufc. When to thefe circumftances amongft 
many others of a fimilar nature, fuch as the grant of 
large fums to ptirchafe provifion for the poor in times of 
fcarcity, and the liberal expenditure before-mentioned 
of 'Earl FitzwiHiam in building the Flartnel-hall at 
Rathdram^ &c. we have lo add, that there does not 
exift an inftance of a fingle acre of the Rodingham, now 
Fifzivilliam eftate having been ever ad^venifed or offered 
to be let to the heft bidder^ but that his farm wlien out df 
leafe is uniformly offered to the tenant at a fair v^iluation, 
wc muft allow tli.^t {uch ahfentees are in a great meafure 
entitled to an exemption from that cenfure which 
cfthers may have juftly incurred s thefe leave us as littift 
as poffibk to regret in their ahftn<e^ but the hfs tf their fuciety. 
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that part of Shillela called the Deer Park 2 1 50 oak 
trees then valued at S3 17/. the timber at ix* 6d. 
per foot and the bark ys. per barrel the fame trees 
at the rate thofe articles now fell for, would have 
produced at leaft 16.000A One hundred and forty 
of thefe were marked to ftand for the future fup- 
ply of the machinery of the iron forges and fur- 
naces before-mentioned, they were then valued at 
51 il. but as trees now fell were well worth 10/. 
each on an average : the remainder ^re not 
immediately cut down^ for in r 737 there remain- 
ed 1,540 trees; 1,400 of which were valued at 
the above low valuation to 6,000/. at the prefent 
value they would have been worth 9,800 or 7/. 
a tree one with another, which muft be allowed 
a very confiderable price for fuch a number. 

In 1 7 80 when Mr. Wainrigh t ,Earl FitzwilHam's 
prefent agent (to whofe obliging communicatiou 
I am indebted for feveral of thefe particulars) 
arrived in this kingdom, there remained 38 
only of the old re/ervesj thefe had been valued 
two years before by Mr. Scot his Lordfhip's 
wood agent, (a gentleman eminently qualified 
for the office }) and he eftimated them to contain 

a,j;8g 
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2,5^^ ^^^^ of timber, ^hich at the price fuch 
grofs timber would now fell for, together with 
the value of their bark, would make them worth 
516/. for the 38 trees, or 13/. los. each tree on 
an average. — ^The evident fymptoms of decay 
\Khich from that time they began to exhibit, 
owing to windfhakes and other diforders inci« 
dental to all old trees, who have toft a mafs of 
fhelter on every fide, made it expedient to cut 
them nearly all down from time to time ; the 
Iqfl I remember to have been felled produced at 
three fhillings per foot 27I. is. 8d. another 
about the fame time was purchafed for the arm 
of a fire engine at Donane colliery, and with 
the rough end fa wed off after the axe for which 
two guineas was given, produced 26/. 4f. 3^. 
there ftill remains one entire tree about i o feet 
round at five feet from the ground, ftraight as a 
pine for 60 feet and about 6 feet round at that 
height ; there is alfo in a little iilahd in the 
forge pool a fhort trunk which zqqafures 2 1 feet 
round. 
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To fucceed thefe however, there is a confidc- 
ftiblc number of healthy oak of a good growth 
for their age, in the adjoining woods of Q?^/- 
atin^ feveral of them about 7 feet 6 inchel 
round with 3:) feet or more of ftem, and pro- 
mifing in time to be very fine trees, as well as 
fome beautiful afh of a great height and 9 feet 
round ; but the two beft trees in the drftrift of 
Shillela are in the domain of the Rev, Mr. Symes 
at Ballybeg^ a very fpirited Planter and great 
lover of trees ; this is in the neighbourhood of 
thofe grounds, on which as I before obferved, 
Thoms^s Earl of Strafford built his hunting 
lodge, by him called Fairwood-Park*; in thefe we 
h^ve two objefts well worth the attention of the 
arbor ift, one being an evident proof that cop- 
piced 



* It m^y s^mufc the Rej^Ier tp fee a defcription p£ this 
part of the country, at that period, and the manner in 
which he fpent his time in it, in feveral- of the le^jbers 
of this truly great, hv\utifortunate man. In thefe. Ipttera; 
which the ingenious Mr. Walpole has ftiled Chef 
d^cewvres of manly fenfe and eloquence^ he will alfo find 
a i;eftitation of moft of thofc cs^Iumnies and mifrepre- 
fentations, under which the memory of their noble 
Author has very unwarrantably fuffered. 
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piced trees ^re capable oi grovriftg to as *gt^* 
magnitude and value as can be defired; the 
other as an inftance of the very rapid growth 
of oak where the foil is well adapted to it^-^tke 
firft which' I have had occafion to mention he- 
fore as growing on the bank of a ditch with a 
forked ftem evidently from an old ftool, is in the 
very leajl fpot in which it can be meafured 27 
feet round, from whence the two ftems grow 
up very fair timber for a great height, one mea- 
furing 20 feet round at the butt and 7 feet at 
40 feet high, the other 12 feet at thd butt and 

5^ feet round at the above height, 

» . . ■ ■ • 

The fecond grows in a rich meadow nearer 
the garden and promifes in time to become one 
of the moft. beautiful trees in Ireland, asits,^e 
does npt exceed 80 years, and yet. it \% already^ 
14 feet round at bottom and xz at 8 feet highj^ the 
head ip f ijill health, finely formed^ and extending 
many, yards frpm the bole, on every fide. . Thefe. 
two capital ,inflances fo perfectly in point witU, 
my fubj^ft ,, one of the great, magnitude to. whigh ^ 

tree growing from t^p old ftool may arrive, and 

the 
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Ae oAef of the quick growth of an oak where 
k likes tke foil, muft plead my excufe with my 
brother Planters, if I have detained them too 
long in the woods of Shillela^ and deviated in 
my detail fomewhat more into the habits of the 
AfOkpiarian, than may be allowable in a work 
of this nature. 

There are fbme confiderable Scots-fir at 
Ballybeg fi3r their age, and at Mrs. Symes of 
Hillbrook not far from thence, many meafure 
7 feet round at five feet from the ground, and 
5 feet at 50 feet high ; one felled in its 70th year 
was 77 feet fix inches in length of clear timber, 
and meafured 6 feet 6 inches round at 50 feet 
fK>m the ground. 

Shelton^ the feat of Lord Vifcount Wicklow, 
near Arklow is finely wooded ; we may fee there 
at witch elm 16 feet round at bottom and 15 
feet 3 inches at 6 feet from the ground ; feven 
beech whofe dimenfions are from 1 5 feet to 1 3 
feet 9 inches round ; and upwards oiftxiy from 
the lafl: fize to 10 feet round, many of thefe of 

great 
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great height carrying the above ginhs fai »orc 
. than 40 feet^ 

The beech Is not a native of Ireland ; thofe 
at Sbelton appear amongft the firft which were 
brought into this kingdom, and from didr 
mad, moft of our fineft beech have been propa* 
gated. 

At the fouthern extremity of the domain of 
Avondale near Rathdrum^ there is an oak 
ilanding, which chough only fourteen feet nxnnd 
at five feet from the ground, was valued at more 
than 25/. before the year 1776. The head 
which was of very great height and extent, con* 
lifted of feven principal branches, each very 
grofs and finely formed for (hip timber ; a vio- 
lent ftorm in the above year tore off fonr of 
them near the trunk, where they were about 
fix feet round ; this has greatly letfened the value 
of the tree, but from the vigorous growth and 
great height of the three remaining In-ancbes, 
which rife from the centre, it is ftill a fiae ob« 
jed ; and as the bark is now covering the parts 

where 
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w^ere^e wounded branches werfe fawed dfF, 
I flatter myfelf, it may yet make a "^^efy cpnfide- 
rable tree. 

The fame ftorm threw down a very fine old 
AJb^ which grew nearly furrounded with water 
on the bank of the AvonmorCj about one hun- 
dred yards from the Oak. The trunk, when 
fawed off the butt which (lill remains in the 
. trater, was above 14 feet round, and cartried 
nearly the fame dimenfions for eighteen feet. — 
Of one plank I. had a table made for my fer- 
Tant's-hall, and though the tree had grown for 
many years full three parts in four of its (lem in 
water, it is by for the beft and firmed wood of 
its kind I ever faw, of great weight, beautifully 
branched like mohogany, and capable of receivr 
ing a confiderable polifli ; near this grew ano- 
ther remarkable JJh with a very lofty ftem and 
great head, but much covered, with ivy, it was 
my misfortune to attend to thofe who adyifed me 
to have the ivy cut off for the good of the tree j 
from that moment it feemed to decay, and ^he 
iecond year fcarcely put gtit a leaf; I do not re- 
collect its dimenfions, but I know that one 

length of its (lem fold at is. 6d. per foot, 

for 
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for 5K I2S. for the purpofe of making beU 
lows for furnace, and the remainder brought the 
whole value to about i oK This, though cer« 
tainly a coufiderable produce for an a(h tree, we 
&all find hereafter greatly exceeded by the hit 
of fome others in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

Near the bridge of Rathdrum is a mod pic« 
turefque Sycamore above 1 1 feet round, and at 
two miles from that town on the road to Shillela, 
there was lately belonging to Thomas King, Efq; 
a ftill greater tree of that fpecies, being 1 5 feet 
in circumference, with the mod beautiful head 
in proportion ; this was the largeft fycamore I 
ever faw } the beft now in the county is at Wejl*^ 
ajton^ the feat of Thomas Adon, Efq; where 
in general the trees are of very confiderable mag" 
nitude. 

Dufiganjiown the eftate of William Hoey, 
Efq; contains feveral very fine trees of different 
fpecies ; but an old avenue of Spanijh cbefnuts 
which flood in the domain 'till this fummer 1793 
for no years ^ contained amongfl them fome of 
the finefl fpecimens of that charming tree, which 

R 1 ever 
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I ever met with — they are now no more— but I 
mud do Mr. Hoey the juflice to fay, that he with- 
held his confent to their being felled, till they ex- 
hibited fuch fymptoms of decay as rendered 
them no longer ornamental. 1 took a laft view 
of them as they lay on the ground, after all their 
branches had been lopped off and carried away ; 
from their fize, form, and greyifli colour, they 
ftrongly reminded me of the defcription given 
by travellers, of huge crocodiles funning them- 
fet^res on the banks of the Nile. I meafured the 
three firft I came to, one was 1 6 feet 6 inches 
round, another 15 feet, and the third 14 feet 
3 inches ; the length of one 36 feet, and of ano- 
ther 24, and 12 feet round at xhtfrnalleji end. 

Having viewed thefe remains for the laft time, 
with great regret j I had the pleafure of finding 
an admired line of Tew trees in full vigour, as 
remarkable for their form as the chefnuts had 
been for thtir Jize^ this confifts of about 30 trees, 
moftofthem 6 feet round, perfeftly ftraightand 
fmooth in the ftem as a young afti tree, for about 
7 feet 6 inches from the ground ^ where they 

begin 
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begin to throw out branches, and thence con- 
tinue a rich clofe mafs of green foliage for full 
^5 feet above their clear (terns, refembling a 
confiderable fuperftrufture raifed over a regular 
colonade — had fuch a growth of yew- been 
common in this kingdom in the days of archery, 
we fhould not have wanted ads of parliament 
requiring the importation of yew bow-Jiaves ixovs^ 
Spain. 

Every fpecies of myrtle feemed formerly al- 
moft indigenous at Dunganjiown ; I have known 
the narrow leaved Italian in full flower there, 
above i d feet high : — Of two old ftems I mea- 
fured lad fummer, one was 17 inches round, 
the other was within one inch of two feet, or 
eight inches diameter. The moft promifing 
tree now here is an AJk^ i % fee^ round with a 
ftraight ftem, and quite clear of branches for 
30 feet, where it meafures 10 feet round, and 
the arms extend in beautiful forms 28 yards. 

At Rojfana the feat pf Mrs. Tighe, and on 
the eftate adjoining, we have feveral fpecimens 
of fine timber \ amongft thefe the Milltown oak is 

R 2 moft 
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moft confiderable ; till very lately the head 
had fcarcely loft a (ingle branch, and formed a 
huge canopy of 36 yards extent over a clear 
ftem 1 9 feet round, and 9 feet high : yet not- 
withftanding thefe very great dimenfions, I have 
good reafon for being of opinion, that this 
tree has not grown from an acorn without tranf" 
flantation\ fromfeveral circumftances it appears 
to have been once a breq/i-quick in the face of 
a ditch. 

At Mountujher there are fome great ever- 
green oak, from 6 to 8 feet round, the wood of 
which is hard beyond conception and feems in* 
capable of decay; but the Silver fir next the 
houfe are particularly deferving of our notice, 
as the largeft trees of their fpecies I have ever 
feen ; one meafuring i a feet round, the other 
1 1 feet 6, upwards of 100 feet high, and carry- 
ing nearly the fame girths for 36 feet. 

Confiderable as the magnitude of fome of 
the above foreft trees muft be allowed to be, we 
know they arc exceeded by fcveral of the fame 

kind 
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kind in England* ; but the following dimen* 
fions of a fruit tree, and a flowering-flifub 
both now (landing in the county of Wick-' 
hw have fcarcely been any where equalled; * 

unlefs 



• I have fele£ted out of many others the following in- 
itances of extraordinary fize and great value of fome 
oaks now ftanding in England, as likely to be acceptable 
to fuch of my Readers as may not have had an opportu- 
nity of viewing the trees, or perufing the works from 
which the following particulars are extrafled : 

The SwiLCAR Oak in Needwood For^^ 

Meafurea x\ feet in circumference at 5 feet from the 
ground. 

Sir Walter Bagot's Walking-stick, 

Meafures 16 feet round at 6 feet from the ground, 
3; feet of clear ftem, dien 40 feet of branches and a 
clear ftem over that' for a confiderable height, valued at 

* 

Duke of Portland's Walking-stick, at Welbeck^ 

Circumference at bottom 21 feet, at a yard from the 
ground 14 feet, iii feet high, contents 440 iofX of 
timber. » 

The 
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onTeis we * admh the cbefnut di cenii eavaHi 

on Mouut JLina to be produced as one of the 

former dafs. The fruit tree I allude to, is a 

cherry 



The DuKE*5 Porters at WtihcL 

Circumference of one at bottom 38 feet, at x yard 
Iiigh 27 fect^ height 98 feet, contents 840 feet : circum- 
ference of the other at bottom 34 feet, at a yard hi^^h 25 
feet^ 88 feet in height^ contents 7^4 feeU 

Parliament Oak in crrpfton-fari^ 
Meafures z8 feet 6 inches at a yard from the ground«' 

BiRCHLAND Oak in Sherwood Ftnrejty 
Meafures 27 feet 4 inches round in xht/mallefi part* 

MiDDLETON OaK> 

Meafures 20 feet round at 5 feet— 25 feet clear ftem» 
then feveral tire of branches^ over that a clear ftem of 15 
feet which makes the whole ftem 65 feet— 50I. has been 
long fince refufei for this tree. 

Shire Oak in Earl Fitzwilliam's Park at IFentnvort^, 

Height of the ftem 50 fect^ by what dimenfions in 
circumference I cannot exactly ftate^ but there is 306 ib^ 

lid 
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cherry at the Rev, Mn Truel's at Clonmannin ; 
vhich meafures 15 feet round the flem at 5 
from the ground, it is in perfed health and 

full 



Ed feet, in 25 feet of the groffeft part, which is valued to 
61L 58. od.— -value of the whole tree 1 1 iL 15s. 

Holt Forest Oak near Bentkj^ 
Meafures 34 feet in circumference at 7 feet H^ 

Lord Petre's Chesnut at Writtle in EJex, 

Meafures. 46 feet one inch round at 5 feet high, or 
fuli. 15 feet diameter. 

Lord DuciE*S Ckesnut at Tot-worth in Gleucefierjkire^ 

Meafures 46 feet 6 inches in circumference at 6 feet 
from the ground. — ^This tree is fuppofed to be 1 100 years 
old, having been called the Great Che/nut in the reign 
of King John. 

The CowTHORPE Oak near Wtthiti^y^ 

In circumference clofe to the ground 78 feety at 3 feet 
from the ground 48, its height in the fhattered ftate it is 
now in, 85 feet, its principal limb extends \6 yards from 
the trunk — for further particulars of this truly wonderful 
tree, I refer the reader to the laft edition of Evelyn's 
Sylva, by Mr.. Hunter, where he will find a iketch &c. of 
it made on the fpot by my ingenious and amiable friend 
miliam Burgh, of York/Efq; 
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full bearmgy the fruit very finely flavoured, of 
the Upton-mazard kind* 

The ffirub which I hold to be the mod fingu- 
lar in this or in any other kingdom is the cele- 
brated arbutus at MounUKennedyj the charm- 
ing feat of our prefent Commander in Chief, 
already noticed by Mr. Fortefcue in his hints 
on planting, and by Mr. Toung in his tour 
through Ireland. The flem below its firft divi- 
^ ^fion as meafured by Mr. Fortefcue in 1773, was 
/ ^ , u.v /( ' J J fgg^ g inches round, it had been planted in a 

fmall garden enclofed with high walls at a period 
previous to the prefent century ; as the caftle 
was dedroyed towards the end of the lad, this 
afcertains its age to exceed one hundred years. 

General Ciminghame in drefling his domain 
found it neceflary to take away the walls and 
level the ground of the old caftle garden, which 
cxpofed the arbutus to ftorm on that fide where 
k had been fheltered for fo many years, and 
where from its fituation near the wall no great 

root? 
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roots had been formed, the ' confequence was, 
that in a high wind about twenty-two years ago 

the root waS torn up, the trunk fplit in two, one 
half nearly buried in the ground, and the other 
forced into a very oblique pofition, greatly mu- 
tilated indeed, but ft ill thro* Ikilful management 
very beautiful ; frefli healthy (hoots having fprung 
up from the branches, where they have been 
inferted in the ground in the manner of layers^ 
and fome young plants introduced amongfl: 
them, fo as in the whole to make one of the mofl: 
pleafmg groupes or maffes of this charming 
fpecies of evergreen, which is any where to be 
met with. I meafured it on Chrift mas-day 
1793 ; the principal ftem how ftanding, which, 
as I faid before, is but barely half the tree, is 
8 feet in circumference, this divides into four 
branches, one of which is 4 feet i o inches, and 
the fmalleft 3 feet round ; a branch which was 
fawed off at ,g feet from the trunk, meafured 
2 feet 9 inches at the fmall end ; the whole was 
then in full beauty of foliage berry and blof- 
fom at once. 

S* I have 
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I hive often vifited this extraordinary tree, for 
vrho has ever been once at MMni-Kennedy^ that 
did not wilh to go agaln^ and I never viewed it 
but with encreafed wonder and deligbL 

Tiny-Park^ the feat oi Sir Skeffington Smyth, 
Bart, aflfords many objects well worth the at- 
tention of the arboriH: ; we here find an J/h in 
a very expofed iituation, on the bank of a ditch 
evidently growing from a tranfplanted tree, and 
that once cut down^ the circumference of which 
in xhtfmalleji part of the trunk fomewbat ex- 
ceeds 19 feet, or 6 feet 4 inches diameter.^ 
There is another near the old houfe which has^ 
been very beautiful, but is now much decayed ; 
it meafures 1 3 feet round, and carries that (ize 
with a ftraight clear ftera for about 25 feet. — 
A third on the top of a dry bank overpowered 
with ivy, is 18 feet in circumference ; there are 
three noble Beech together, the imalleft 14 feet 
round, the next 1 5 feet 6 inches at the butt, and 
1 4 feet 8 inches at 7 feet from the ground; the 
third, which is one of the mod beautiful and 
faired trees imaginable, is 16 feet 3 inches 
round, and continues nearly of that girth for 
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3.6 feet high. There are many Portugal laurel 
from 4 to 5 feet round, and abundance of com- 
mon laurel above 6 feet in circumference ; fome 
Viixh clear Items for 1 6 feet high. I meafured 
one of 7 feet round or 2 feet 4. inches diameter 
whofe ftem and branches together were above 
56 feet in height. There 1% a Scots-Jir of i o feet 
Toi>nd v^ofe bulk is continued for 25 feet, a 
fpruce fir 8 feet in circuioference and of the 
fame girth for 20 feeti, and conHderable tim- 
ber for 50 feet more, and another 9 feet round, 

of very great height^ yet the head perfeft and 
beautiful, with all its branches weeping, which 
in fpruce-t>r is a m.ark of luxuriant health. 

At Batty gannon^ the feat of J. P. Scot, Efq ; 
is a variegated filver holly remarkabfy beautiful 
from the richnefs and clofenefs of its head^ the 
ftem is about five feet round, and the whole 28 
feet high. 

There is a fine fpecimen of the Pinus Sativa 
or true Sione Pine at Old-court^ the feat of John 
Edwards, Efq. the flem is very grofs, (traight, 
and free from knots for a confiderable beighth, 

S 2 with 
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with a great branching bead ; it grows near 
an old caftle, and giyes the fcene an appear* 
ance of what we may find in feme of the land- 
fcapes (^ Poalfin and Claude Loraine 

At Kilmdderj the antient feat of the Earls of 
Meatb, are feveral very large evergreens of vari- 
ous kinds and of great beauty ; the lien in parti- 
cular, grows here as Well as in any part of 
Italy. 

In Lord Powerfqourt's romantic park which 
contains the cefebrated waterfall, the growth 
of the old Oak adds much to the pidurefqne 
fcenery ; he has alfo fome fine trees nearer 
Powerfcourt : I meafured one Ajh with a clear 
ftem of 20 feet in height, which, was 15 fbet in 
circumference. 

Having now finifhed the furvey I propofed of 
the maritime fide of the county of WickloWy I 
{hall prefent the reader with the refult of my 
cnquiries^ in the county of Dublin ; and firfl, 

At 
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At Old Connaught near Bray, there are fomc 
Bay iraes of extraordinary fize, feveral of them 8 
feet in circumference, and till laft year there was 
one whofe ft em exceeded 1 1 feet in girth or 3 
feet 8 inches diameter. 

At Loughlinjlown there is an eld Elm of great 
(ize and formerly of confiderable beauty, and 
well placed on a high knowl, but in dreffing the 
ground fome time fince, the roots have been in- 
injured, and all the branches have decayed in 
confequence. There are fome very large afli in 
the Earl of Ely's park at Kathfamham^ but by far 
the fined trees in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
are at Lutireljlown the feat of the Earl of Car- 
hampton, whofe good tafte in rural decoration 
h&s done juftice to the many natural beauties it 
poffeffes ; I have fcarcely any where met with fo 
many trees of diiferent kinds which have attain- 
ed to fflch great bulk as here— in 1793 I mea- 
fured a Sfots-Jir eighty-five years growth from 
the feed, of 1 1 feet 6 inches in circumference, 
and another of very great height 1 1 feef 1 o 
inches round or 4 feet diameter, which I believe 

exceeeds 
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CBceeds &e difflennons efAe largeft ferelgn dfeal 
ever imported into this kingdom > thefe (land 
sunongd oak and other trees^ on very high ground 
though flat at top for a^confiderabk extent^ and 
mud when young have been greatly expofed to 
ftorm } fcveral Ajh in a valley meafured from 1 1 
to 15 feet 6 inches^ round, and were of an extra-^ 
ordinary height} one of thefe fold fincelmea' 
fiired it for 1 3L fome time before an Elm begia-^ 
ftiag^to-dccay was fold fori 6L ; but the celebrated 
timlij iberoad fide is dill in perfefk health and 
Itauty, roeafiuing fairly 1 8 feet 1 o inches round 
Ae butt, and 1 4 feet 4 inches at 8 feet fron% 
l^e ground^ and is very g^ols timber for 4a 
Ibet more* 

Before I quit Luttrelfiown I mud mention a 
circumdance which I do not recplleft to have 
noticed elfewhere, viz* a vigorous growth of 
young Sycamore from the keys of diflfercnt agea 
and fize, up to 20 feet high or more araidd old 
Sc&U-Jir^ and in a great meafure under their 
drip ; this may give a hint for the embeHifliment 
of Scots-fir groves^ which are in g.eneral a mod 

difagreeabic 
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ii&grecaWe objed when they begin to decay^ 
and have been hkherto confidered as almoft 
ancajuble at tha£ time of £upj)orting4Lny olhfir 
Cfee« 

At Letxlip Cajik^ ihe, eftate of xhe fiSglk 
Honourable Thomas ConoUy, there h a rovr s£ 
AJh tneei^ 4S in aumber, «^fairh defers atl£a^ 
^n foj: their imiforiB great growtth, lOa a ^^^crj 
bleak expofare, ihey meafuie from 9 to 1 2 {e^ 
sound, Avkh fair fliems ^f confiderable hejghtt^ 
and fine branching heada* 

Kot fer from hence at *.$/• Wtljlunsy in the coun- 
ty of Kildare, the late charming refidence of the 
learned and ingenious Bifliop of KiUaloe, to 
whofe obliging communication I am indebted 
for the following particulars, ftood an JSZ/wtsTiich 
tilltheyear 1762, was perhaps the fkieft tree of 
it« fpecies in the world ; the diameter of the 
head taken from the extremities of the lower 
branches exceeded 34 jards ; but in the autumn 
of that year the two principal arms fell from the 
Urtmk in one night, apparently J&om their owa 

weight. 
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weight, as the weather was perfeftly calm ; the 

timber contained in thefe branches alone fold for 

^ guineas \ in this fituation the tree ccmtinued till 

the winter of 1776, when a violent ftorm toreup 

the whole by the roots with a great mafs of foil 

and rock adhering to them. Some time previous 

to this the trunk had been carefully meafured and 

was found to be 38 feet 6 inches in circumference; 

it had been hollow for fome time^ and the value 

of its timber by no means anfwered what might 

have been expedled from the fale of the two 

branches in 1762; we have nothing certain as 

to its age, but tradition fuppofes it to have been 

planted by, the Monks of St. Wolftan^ fome 

time before the diflbluiion of that monaftery 

which happened in the year 1538. 

After regretting the fall of this coloffal tree, 
the reader will learn with pleafure, that not-far 
from St. Wolftans, at Carton^ the magnificent 
domain of the Duke of Leinfter, through whofe 
polite attention 1 was favoured with the meafure- 
ment, there now ftands in full-health an Elm 14 
feet 8 Inches round near the bottom, or 4 feet 10 

inches 
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inches diameter, and thence gradually diminifh- 
ing like the fhaft of a doric column, being 13 
feet in circumference, or 4 feet 4 inches dia- 
meter at 16 feet from the ground, and containing 
in the whole 1 69 folid feet of timber, with a fine 
head and in great vigour. 

Very different from the perfeft ftate of this 
beautiful Elm is that of the old AJh of Donirey 
near Clare-caftle in the county of Galway, as 
communicated to me by Mr. Hardy, (infpeftor of 
claims for premiums offered by the Dublin So- 
ciety) who is himfelf a very (kilful arborift, and 
from whofe great fidelity in his reports, the 
following dimenfions may with certainty be re- 
lied on : at 4 feet from the ground it meafures 
1 4 yards or 42 feet in circumference, which is 
1 4 feet diameter ; at 6 feet high, 33 feet round, 
or J I feet diameter : thefe dimenfions nearly 
equal the celebrated Cowihorpe oak^hxxi the trunk 
has long been quite hollow, a little fchool hav- 
ing been kept in it about 25 years ago; there 
are but few branches remaining, but thefe are 
frefli and very vigorous. 

T I feel 
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I feel much indebted to the Earl of Defart for 
the trouble he was fo obliging to take in procur- 
ing me the following meafurement of fome of 
the very fine trees which ornament his antient 
feat in the countj of Kilkenny. 

I have felefled a few only of each kind out 
of a lift containing many more of nearly equal 
fize, viz: 

Six Oak from 12 feet to 16 feet 3 inches in 
circumference. 

Six AJh from *ii feet 3 inches to 13 feet 4 
inches in ditto. 

Six Elm from 9 feet 6 inches to i o feet 8 
inches, ditto. 

Six Beech from 1 1 feet to 1 2 feet round ; 
thefe no doubt are fine trees, but what I think 
more remarkable, are 

Six Spruce-fir from 9 feet 6 inches to i o feet 
6 inches in circumference. I had often heard 
thefe fir mentioned as the fineft trees of their 
fpecies in the kingdom, and was happy to find 

that 
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that they are ftill in being. There are few foils 
in which xixt fpruce-Jir viiW attain the above fize ; 
in general they decay at a much earlier period, 
nor is this tree inclined to groflhefs of ftem fo 
much as the Silver and Scots-fir in proportion to 
its height. The fame may be faid of the Larcb^ 
I have feen fome of great age and prodigious 
height in the Alps, but never of extraordinary 
bulk ; we (hall find this difference in our own 
plantations, even where the Larch grows with 
the greateft rapidity in the beginning ; amongft 
other inftances which I am acquainted with, I 
find at Charles Bury's, Efq; at Charleville in the 
King's county, where there are abundance of fine 
Larch^xhzi few exceed 6 feet 6 inches round,whil{l 
the Silver-fir of nearly the fame (landing, mea* 
fure from 8 to i o feet in circumference. 

Near Kennity Church in the King's county is 
an Ajh celebrated for its great dimenfions and for 
certain religious ceremonies " which have for 
many years been obferved with refpefl: to this 
tree^ clofe to which the lower clafs of people 
when paffing by with a funeral, lay the corpfc 

T 2 down 



down for a few minutes, fay a prayer, and then 
throw a ftone to encreafe the number, which 
have been accumulating for years round the 
root; its circumference is 21 feet 10 inches, or 
7 feet 3 inches in diameter, the trunk 1 7 feet 
high before the branches break out, which are of 
great bulk, fome of them as grofs as the body of 
a horfe : For the above particular account I am 
obliged to Thomas Bernard, Efq; of Cajlktown^ 
on a part of which this extraordinary tree is 
fituated« 

We have another fpecimen of the great growth 
of AJh at Kilmurry the glebe of the Rev. Mn 
Huleat near Rofcrea, who was fo obliging to 
have it meafured at my defire ; round the butt 
near the ground it is 27 feet, at 3 feet higher 
25 feet in circumference ; the height of the trunk 
is about 1 3 feet, but the branches very much de- 
cayed. 

If the magnitude of feveral of the individual 
trees before-mentioned appears to the reader ia 
that light in which in truth it ought to do, con- 

fidering 
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fidering the many chances there are againfl: t 
tree ever attaining it, from the great length of 
time neceflaiy, and the various accidents, to 
w^hich it is expofed during ite early growth, and 
Hill more from avarice and caprice at a more 
advanced age ; his admiration will greatly en- 
cr-eale, when he is informed, that theU* lev-ei'^ 
dimenfion* are nearly equal'd by thofeof aghteat 
trees in one detnejtw^ which is the faft at Carragh- 
tfiore the princely feat of the Marquis of Water- 
ibrd, from whom I have had the honour of re- 
ceiving the following particulars of meafurement 
accurately taken at my requeft in the courfc of 
this April 1794: 
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When to the above we might add above 200 more 
trees in the fame dcmefne, which meafure from 
I o to 14 feet round, we muft allow that Curragh^ 
more is as unrivall'd in this, as in fcveral other 
circumftances of magnificence and beauty. 

I have the pleafureto find that the celebrated 
Holly in Ennisfallen-ijland in xhtLakeof Killarney^ 
mentioned by Mr. Fortefcue, is dill in perfefl: 
health and vigour ; it was meafured this prefent 
year by William Caldbeck, Efq; in company 
with Chief Baron Yelverton, and proves to be 
nearly 15 feet in circumference, the flem about 
the fame height, and the branches very confide- 
Table. 

From feveral inftances which have fallen widi- 
in my knowledge,. I might fairly aflert that the 
longevity of certain fpecies of Evergreens^ and 
the great magnitude to which they arrive is in 
direft proportion to the Jlownefs of their growth. 
I have never feen any of the Fir or Pine tribe, 
all allowed to be quick growers, ever equal to 
the above Holly in dimenfions, which though of 
very flow growth muft yield on the other hand 

in 
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nr point of fize to a tree of ftill dower, viz. the 
Tew ; many of which I have feen in England 
iuU as large again as the above Hollp 

We had feveral fine fpecimens of this tree for- 
merly in Ireland — in the mountainous parts of 
the county of Wicklow it was certainly indige- 
novsy and ftilf grows in a few fpots which are 
luckity inacceflable to mifchievous cattle, and 
ayaricious land-owners— there was within thcfe 
fifty years a fingle Tew-free adjoining one of the 
feven churches in Ghndafough, from whofe lofty 
trunk, about 1 6 feet round, extended on every 
fide a mafs of clofe branches, which (haded from 
Ae fun, and (heltered from every inclemency of 
weather,, the pidurefque ruin it adorned, and 
all the ehurch-yard. This. I have had from the 

• 

indubitable authority of feveral. who flill well 
remember it, when in its full beauty, on a hot 
fummer's day, at a time that numbers were re- 
galing themfelves under its (hade, a gentleman 
of the party, who pleaded the authority of an 
agent to the See, (but whofe employer I am per- 
(uaded could not have ever viewed the fcene), 

bad 
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had all its principal limbs and branches fawed 
off, clofe to the trunk, for the value of the tim*' 
ber — from that time to the prefeirt, which tnay 
be about forty years, the poor remains have been 
in a con(lai:it (late of decay ; it has fcarcely put 
out a branch, the bark has fallen off, and a large 
Holly is growing up through the fiflures of the 
ftem ; fo that I confider it too far gone to enu- 
merate it amongft the large trees ftill flanding 
in the county of Wicklow. 

We may fee a fine Tew which has met with a 
better fate at Fornace^ the feat of Richard Neville, 
Efq; in the county of Kildare ; the flem, which 
is very clear for this fpecies of trpe, meafures 
1 2 feet round at 6 feet high ; the branches ex- 
tend 66 feet, and add much to a pleafing 
fequeftered fcene near an old rijin, amidft Holly 
and Laurel of extraordinary bulk and great 
height.. 

At the Earl of Courtown's admired retreat 
in the county of Wexford, there is a very fine 
AJh which in point of beauty would now have 
equaird any in the kingdom if a part of its 

U great 
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great head had not been cut away to prevent in- 
jury to the dwelling-houfe, clofe to which it 
ftands ; it is 1 5 feet 2 inches round and carries 
nearly that fize for 1 3 feet in height ; the main 
branches are very grofs for 26 feet from the 
bole, and beyond that there is ftill a confiderable 
length and great quantity of faleable timber ; 

it is fuppofed to have attained this bulk within 
90 years, and it is a circumftance well deferv- 
ing the .planter's notice, that during a great part 
of ihat period this tree mud have been expofed 
to violent blafts from the^^^ ; but here I cannot 
help obferving, that amongfl other uncommon 
charms, Cduriown pofleffes one in a very fuperior 
degree, viz. that of a vigorous growth of timber 
alraoft to the water's edge on the fea Jhore ; fo 
that within a few yards of a fequeftered inland 
fcene, where a clear ftream winds be^iutifully 
through a wooded valley, you n^ay take (hipping 
to any part of the world ; nor need you wait 
long for an opportunity, particular circumftan- 
ces of anchorage, &c. inducing moft veffels in 
their paffage along this coaft, to call anchor for 

fomc 
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fome time in that fpot which terminates a villo 
from one of the drawing-room windows«^ 

I have long obferved the AJh to be capable of 
arriving to the utmoft perfeftion, in a greater 
varie|;y of foils, and bearing a more fevere ex- 
pofure than any other tree ; I do not recolle£^ 
this quality to have been taken notice of by 
any arborift amongft the many excellent ones it 
may with jqAice lay claim to, if we except S/^wr/rV 
negative compli^ient in the Fairy J^en^^ viz.— 

** The ajh for nothing il l .*' 

which certainly would imply a great deal, if we 
had reafon to think he had any thing farther in 
contemplation than the excellence of the timber. 
I have defcribed the Ajh at Avondale growing to 
1 4 feet in circumference, or above 4I feet in dia- 
meter in the edge of the river ; that at Courtown 
is within the influence of they^^, whilft thofe I 
Ihall now mention at Aries church in the ^ueerts 
county are growing in a dry: foil, on a high 
knowl or fort of Barrow open on every fide to 
xixzjiorm blowing over a long trafl: of flat coun^ 
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try ; nor could they from their firft planting 
have ever enjoyed the leajljhelter \ add to this that 
they are elevated on the top of a deep bank in 
a fingle row round the church yard, and vi^ere 
in all probability planted of fuch a fizeas to be at 
once out of the reach of csettle, not with (landing 
all thefe circumftances againft them they are 
very fine trees ; of two I meafured, one vi^s lo 
feet round in the fmalleft part of the bole, the 
other 1 1 feet 6 inches s^t 6 feet from the ground, 
but thefe (as has been faid of the other trees of 
England in comparifon with the Cowtborpe Oak J 
are but mere children xf tbeforejl when compar- 
ed with the qP^ ofLeix in the fame county. This 
celebrated piece of antiquity flands on the high 
road between Monafterevan and Port- Arlington, 
and though it has long ceafed to have any pre- 
tendons to beauty^ is flill one of the moft pic 
iufeJqUe and magmficent objects of the kind I 
have ever met with ; I meafured it in April 1792; 
at one foot from the ground it was 40 feet 
6 inches round, and at 5 /eet higher which is ac- 
tually \kitfnudleji ^art of the trunk it is full 25 
feet in circumference or 8 feet 4 inches diameter ; 

this 
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ihis maffive ftem is full 9 feet high, but the enor- 
mous groffnefs of the branches at their fpring- 
ing from the bole, and the horizontal pofition 
which moft of them immediately take, make the 
ftem appear vnMch Jhorter than it really is. 

At fome paces from this venerable antient, 
whofe branches though much mutilated, extend 
full 70 feet, ftands tht /mall tree of Leix, as it 
is called, though it is 14 feet 4 inches round in 
the fnialle/i part you can meafure, It grows on 
the top bf a dry bank, part of the fence of a 
church-yard, in a iituatioh 1 ihould hardly have 
thought favourable to that rapid growth which 
its appearance indicates ; it is by no means an 
old tree, and if fuffered to remain, may in procefs 
of time even exceed the bulk of its prefent com- 
panion. The lov^r of tre© will hear with plea- 
fure, that it is in no danger of falling at this time, 
being on the eftate of the Earl of Port-jtrlingtofif 
an excellent arborift and one of the n^oft exten- 
five planters and improvers in the kingdom :— 
On viewing the works which have lately been 
carried on in his demefne of £mO'Park, and » 

very 
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▼ery great houfe now building, I was at a lofs 

which to admire mod, the extent and boldnefs 

■ » 

of defign, or the pleating effed reioiUing frosi 
the ta(te and judgment with which it is ca^ied 
into execution. 

There are fevetal ScofS'fir here from 8 to 9 
feet in circumference, flanding (ingle with clear 
ft ems from 20 to 30 feet high, and large wild 
branching heads^ but riclily clothed with leaves ; 
in this ftate the Scois^Jir or Pine becomes a very 
pidurefque tree, and in fome fituations highly 
ornamentaL There are alfo feveral fine Reecho 
lEIm and IJmy and a handfome Tew-treey with 
a good head a^d clear item 8 feet round ; but 
the lovers of coppices and planting, will be ftill 
better pleafi^d Co find fome acres of hop-ground, 
-pari 'ii whidti h&g borne fine crops for many 
: jf^tofsj, and what haa be^ lately planted promifes 
as well a^ poffible for the time» The growth of 
baps aiMl attention to trees go hand in haubd, 
thefb'two fpecies of improvement mutually affift 
each other, and Lord Port-Arlington has found 
'lits hops to be profitable beyondexpedation. 

^ At 
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At Rnthlcague^ the feat of Sit John Parneli^ 
Ban^ though the traveller's attention is naturally 
attrafted by a beautiful piece of water, decorated 
with extenfive plantation, and a handfome doric 
Temple on its banks — he may find in the more 
fequeftered part of the demefne, fome very con- 
liderable tfees ; there are many Beech from 9 to 
7 feet round with ftfaight clear ftems, of ex- 
traordinary height J and feveral very fine Oak^ 
amongft which 1 meafured one of 9 feet round* 
as growing in my opinion -from a tranfplanted 
tree which had been headed clofe down at the 
time of tranfplanting ; there are alfo very large 
Wyche-Elmy and AJh : But Lord Aflibrook at 
Ca^/edurrow poffeSes an AJh which I think on 
th6 whole is the moft ornamental tree of its fpe- 
cies that has ever fallen within my obfervatipn — 
it meafured in Oftober 1793, 18 feet in circum* 
ference or 6 feet in diameter, and carried nearly 
the fame dimenfions for 14 feet, the branches 
extending 45 feet from the ftem in almoft every 
diredion, and would in a//, but from part being 
fliortened on one fide in favour of an out office 
unfortunately built too near this beautiful tree, 

which 
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which in h& defenred to have every circumftance 
in its vicinity confidered as ^fecondary object. 

I have often obferved that the growth of white* 
thorn in Ireland far exceeds any I have ever met 
with on the other fide of the water ; there are ia 
this neighbourhood at Robert Stiibber's, £fq; at 
Mojne^ feveral white-thorn of 7 and 8 feet cir- 
cumference with beads finely^ formed, and great 
in proportion^ fo that when in flower there can 
be nothing more beautiful ; I meiifiired one 5 
feet 4 inches round the ft^qi at g feet high, the 
branches extending thiriieen yards. Another 
7 feet 6 inches round the ftga^ }n thg fmalkjl 
part, the head entire, atfd covering a circle of 
36 feet diameter, and a third whofe branches 
extended round a very fair .ftetn 24 feet on 
every fide ; this laft is one of the mod beautiful 
thorns I ever faw; but the largeft I recolleft 
to have ever feen, is at Lord Gormanftown's 
in the county of Meath ; it was about i o feet 
in circumference feveral years fince, it ftood in 
the high road, and had received fome injury and 
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was hooped round with bands of iron when I laft 
faw it, fb that perhaps it may have fince de- 
cayed. 

Sir Robert Staples's demefne at Bunmore^ a- 
mongft other pleafing circumftances, poflefles 
fome fine old oak, many of them 12 feet round 
fr^m old (tools : the banks of the Nore in ge- 
neral afford a good growth of timber for fome 
miles adjoining ; but the fined trees by far are 
at Abbeleix the feat of Lord Vifcount De Vefci; 
we may here find an Oak of 20 feet 6 inches in 
circumference, or nearly 7 feet diameter at a foot 
from the ground, and 1 6 feet 9 inches round at 
5 feet 3 inches high, and a horfe chefnut whofe 
rich foilage forms a fpreading canopy over a cir- 
cle of 72 feet diameter. 

With thefe two beautiful fpecimens of great 
perfeftion in their kinds, not unworthy of the 
charming place*, in which they are fituated, I 

X fhall 



* The growth of timber in general at Abbeleix, is equal 
to fome of the bcft wooded demefnes in England, and no 

where 
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fliall for the prcfent clofe my detail, which 1 fear 
has been already too circumjlantial for the gene- 
rality of readers, and on the other hand, not fuf- 

ficiently 



where is the ufeful and agreeable more intimately blended, 
than on the furrounding eftate. Amongft many other 
pleafing circumftanccSt we are often reminded of that fe- 
lefled as an obje£i of delight by Milton in his Allegro :— 

** Hard hy a Cottage chimney Jmoaks, 
•' Frpm bet^iuixt tnjDo aged Oaks** 

The education and ufeful employment of tlie infant 
poor, is here^ as at Roffana and Belle'viej in the county of 
Wicklih-w, interwoven with the morning amufements of 
the place, whild the comfortable, and at the fame time 
pi^ure/qM cottages, with their accompanyment of eglan- 
tine and honey-fuckle in the little-paled in gardens, at 
once decorate the fcene, and afford real comfort to a happy 
tenantry. 

To the honor indeed of the prefent age, the amufements 
and ftudies of feveral of the firft rank in this, as well as 
our (liter kingdom, are fuch, as conduce at once to the 
ornament and improvement of their refpeftive countries. 
Our amiable Sovereign is not only an extenfive planter, 
but amongft other branches of ufeful information, which 
he is eminently pofTefled of, is confidered as one of the 

moil f cientific botanifts in Europe. 

The 



Hcienily full in the eyes of thofe who may perhaps 
juftly think that they are acquainted with trees 
which deferve to be noticed as well at leaft, if 
not better than fome which I have defcribed : to 
ihe firft I mufl obferve, that in thus particu- 
larizing fuch remarkable trees a,s fell within my 
obfervation, I have otily followed the example 
of the mijch ^proved of and ingenious author of 
ithe Sylvs : I have attempted (though at a great 
diftance I confefs indeed in every refped) to do 
at this time in Ireland, what Mr. Evelyn -did in 

England at the clofe of the Isift cen:tury, from an 
opinion, that nothing y^ovfldmore conduce to the 
advancement of Jthofe obje^s for which l?e h^d 

X 2 . undertaken 






The firft nobility, and higheft in office in England, 
pride themfelves on the charafter of g(»^f Jgriculturifts^ 
and Jpirtted impro<verf % feyeral of the fame clafs with, us 
furnifh examples equally nuorthy of imitation. The Duke 
of Leinftcr, 'Marquifles of Waterford, Downihire, and 
Abercorn, Earls of Shannon, Charlemoat, and Port* 
Arlington; Lord De Vefci, Lord Mountjoy, the Speaker, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the late Teller Mr, Co- 
nyngham, and our prefent Commander in Chief, afford, 
amongft very many others, the ftrongeft proof gf the 
truth of this affertion. 
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ondertaken his work, viz. the encouragement of 
planiingy and prefervation of woods ^ for the fup- 
ply of timber for the navy. • 

Exclufive of a natural inclination to follow 
fuch very lefpeftabJe authority, I had another 
inducement for regiftering the meafurement of 
a confiderable number of trees, v^hich was the 
confideration, that by fo doing alone, the growth 
they may make within a certain period, can pof- 
fibly be nfertained^ in order to refolvc that very 
material queftion in rural ceconomics, and very 
intimately interwoven with my fubjeft, viz. — 
whether after a given time, it is advifeable to 
fuffer a timber-tree to fland^ where profit alone 
is the objefl: ? we have already feen that an Oak 
is in a ftate of encreafing value, almoft in geo- 
metrical progrcflion from forty to eighty years 
growth : what 1 have done, may in a few years 
hence by having frefli meafurements taken, very 
well afcertain how long after that pei'iod its va- 
lue continues to encreafe. Th^fe confiderations, 
1 hope, will excufe me to fuch as might other- 
wife think 1 had dwelt too long on a matter of 

mere 
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mere curiofity. — ^To thofe who may fuppofe that 
I have defpifed their groves, and flighted their 
favourite dryads, I flatter iiiyfeif i need fay no 
more to obtain a better opinion of me, than 
barely to alTure them, that want of time, and in 
confequence a want of fuffirient materials, has 
been the fole caufe of this apparent negleft j and 
that if I fliall at any time hereafter, be favoured 
with fuch information as may enable me to do 
juflice to thofe fpecimens of fine timber now 
ftanding, which have not already fallen within my 
notice, 1 Ihall take another opportunity of mak- 
ing a proper ufe of it, and will thankfully ac- 
kuowledge the obligation. 



$ 
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on the rapid 
• Growth o^ Trees in particular Situations. 



A: 



S the foregoing pxamplgs of extraordinary 
magnitude and value pf trees after a certain age, 
were intended for the consideration of the wood^ 
cwner, as evident proofs of the advantage refult- 
ing from the pre/erv^iion of timber to a proper 
age, and of leaving a fufEcient iiifmber of re^ 
ferveszt every fall; the following indances of 
the extraordinary c^uicH growth of feveral trees' 
of different fpecieSy ^re lel^sfted out of very 
many others, as mod likely to encourage the 
exertions of the Planter^ by giving him an af- 
furance of enjoying within a reafonable period^ 
the fruits of his labour. 

One of the mod remarkable which I have been 
made acquainted with, was an Oak at Cahirnaney 
near the celebrated Lake of Killarney, the feat 
of R. T. Herbert, Efq; w^ich, in the year 
1739 would have been cut for the purpofe of 
twifting into the back-band of a cart, but from 
the carter's taking notice of its fuperior height 

and 
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and beauty, to feveral others of the fame age at 
that time furrounding, it, none of which could 
have exceeded eight years from the acorn — In 
the year 1785 fome mifchievous perfon ftripped 
oflf the bark nearly all round the ft em : Mr. 
Herbert confidercd the tree as irrecoverably loft, 
but it was fo beautiful at the time, that he luf- 
fered it to ftand for another year ; it was then 
felled, when the bark produced little fliort of 
three pounds^ and the timber was valued to as 
much more, fo that the tree in its fifty-fixth year 
was worth 6/. ; which is full double to what I have 
eftimated a nee of that age in any preceding 
calculation.— It is worth obferving,* that the tim- 
ber proved b^rd and iblid like thkt of a tree 
which had continued a copfiderablp time at a 
iland, though it was in fuch vigour, gpd fipe 
ftatt: of growing the year before it was^etled ; 
this is only to be accounted for from the fgp 
having ceafed to flow freely, frpm the tjme whw 
the bark was ftripped off ; a circumftance muich 
in fevonr of Monf. du Hamel's direftions in 
his treatife ** Des Arbres et Arhujies^** where |i? 
i^dvif^s ftrippinj; the bark 0$* all trees as tKey 

ftand^ 
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'ftand, the year previous to their fall — the fii- 
pcrior goodnefs uhich I have always remarked 
in the timber of fuch Fir -trees of different fpe- 
cies as have appeared fomewhat decayed at top, 
cr rampikcd before they were felled, is another 
proof in favour of Monf. du Hamel's method ; 
but, as on the other hand I have heard it obferved 
that no cor.fiderabic growth has ever been made 
from the old ftools of Oak managed in this way : 
1 fliould not indeed, without more experience, 
recommend the practice to any extent, in fuch 
woods as we wifli to preferve for future cop- 
pices. From theory it is nat\iral to fuppofe, 
that a tree felled when all its fap had gone down, 
and was concentered as is the general opinion 
in its root, would be the mod likely to throw 
up a vigorous Ihoot ; but from long obfervation 
I caif aver, that the root of an Oak never pi o* 
duces a finer growth of young wood, than when 
the tree is felled about the'lirft week in Jufje, 
in full leaf and vigour, and at the moment when 
' the fap IS moft abundant in the ftem and 
brin^hes.-^— The fame may be obferved of the 
'WbfU'tb(frn J I hive known many roots decay 

or 
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or throw out only a few weakly flioots when cut 
at that feafon when all the fap was down / and 
it gives me great pleafure to be confirmed in 
the truth of this obfervation, by fome of the moft 
ingenious writers on fubjeds of rural ceconomy 
of the prefent day*. 

In addition to the above inftance of an Oak*t 
early arriving to confiderable value, Mr. Herbert 
has given me the following meafurement of 
fix Oak taken indifcriminately (except the laft,) 
out of very many more of the fame fize, grow- 
ing on his demefne from acorns fown in the year 
1760 — ^they yere meafured in this year 1794, at 
5 feet from the ground, being in their thirty- 
fourth year. 

No. Feet. In. 

I — 3 _ a 

2 — 3 — 4 

3 — 3 __ 2i 

4 — 3 — 7 

5 — 3 - 8 . 

6 — 4 — Ji 

Y He 



* Vide Marfhall's Ilfinutes of Agriculture and Plant- 
ing in the jnidlaod flures of England. Mil). >46* 
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He &voured me at the fame time with the mea- 
furement of fix Wyche or native Irijh £//», pro- 
duced by layers from the (lool of a tree felled 
for that purpofe in 1766, confequently about 
ft6 years growth at the very moft. 

No. Feet. . In. 

I — 1 — ii'A 

J- ' 

IZ 1 ZI ^C ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^°"^ ^^^ 

.5 — 4 — 9-' 
6 — 5 — I at 3 feet where it forked, 

and produced 2 branches each 3 feet 2 inches 
round;— though thefealfo (except the laft) were 
taken indifcriminately out of many more of the 
fame age and dimeniions, yet we find that three 
out of the fix would cut into twelve-inch plank 
at 26 years (landing from the tranfplanted layer. 

At Bellevue in the county of Galway; the 
feat of Walter Laurence, Efq; a great improver 
and extenfive planter, the Spanijh Che/nuts af- 
ford many remarkable inftances of quick growth ; 
they had been, when meafured in 1790, 27 years 
tranfplanted, and were about 5 years old when 

removed. 
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removed, confequently their age did not exceed 
32 years from the nut, yet many of them were 
then 5 feet in circumference at a foot from the 
ground, and 4 feet 8 inches at. 6 fe^t from the 
lower meafurement, which lad dimenfion con- 
tinued with little diminution for i o feet more ; 
fo that on an average of the different meafure- 
ments, they would hav^ siffbrde^ plank of 16 
feet in length and full f 2 incbej; broad, find fome 
confiderably broader, ^s one tr^e wgs found to 
meafure 7 feet round at afooj from the ground, 
or 2 feet 4 inphe^ diamf ter^ Thi^ fine growth 
is injlrong loom oyer a lim^-ilqng rocH^ and offers 
a great indueeipent ^ndeed, amongft mauy 
others, in favour pf planting thi$ incomparable 
tree ; which for beauty qf foliage, greaf bulk, 
valuably quality of timber, and longevity, is 
fecond to the 0/ik alone, whilft in quickqefs 
of growth we fee that in many foils, and thofe 
far from rich, it exceeds almoft every pther 
fpecies of timber tree. 

The plantations of Carrickglap^ in the county 
of Longford, the feat of Sir William Gleadowe 

• Y 2 Newcomen, 
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Newcomen, Bart, have in general the appear- 
ance of as great vigour and guick growth j as any 
I have ever feen, confidering that in their wide 
extent the foil mufl: often vsury, but the trees 
have been fo judicioufly adapted, that a/Izre in 
a flourifhing ftate ; if there is a di^erence 7n their 
growth it feems to be in favout of the Oaky of 
which their great annual fhoots and polifhed . 
bark give evident proof — after this charac- 
ter of the foil of Carrickglafs as particularly 
fuited to trees, we might naturally fuppofe that 
it produced the Larch; (a part of which fawed 
off was fome time fmce fent into the Repofitdry 
of the Dublin Society, by Sir William, as a 

■ * 

fpecimen of the great growth of that fpecies of 
tree) but that came from his grounds at Kltlejler, 
about two milies from Dublin, It is indeed welh 
wortk notice, as having arrived fo the meafure- 
ment of i foot 8 ihch'cs diameter within 1 9 years, 
whilft the Spruce-fir^ a part of which is placed be- 
fide the piece of Larch^ appears to have taken 25 
years from the feed to attain a diameter of i foot 
7 inches y but it fhould be obferved that the 
Larch has been cut quite low with a faw into a 

patt 
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part of the rootj whilft the Spruce-fir was felled 
firft with an axe^ ahcl then a piece cut oflT with . 
^/aw a foot at lead above the ground, clofe to 
which it meafured 6 feet round ; we muft alfo 
take notice that it had been tranfplanted when 
hiW /even feet high, a circumftance which in 
general, gives a great check to the growth of 
every fpecies of Fir» 

This tree, which before its top was broken off 
by a violent ftorm promifed in time to be one of 
the moft beautiful of its kind in the kingdom, 
grew at Avondale before-mentioned, in the coun* 
ty of Wicklow — ^it was that feminal variety of the 
Spruce which has been denominated the long- 
coned Conlifli Fir ; the cones being frequently 
near a foot long, it had been tx^nfplanted into 
a little lawn in a natural wood, edged on one 
fide with old Oak^ and on* the other with re- 
markable fine Weymouth Pine. — Obferving its-' 
luxuriant growth, and a tendency to weeping in 
its branches like the Willow, I followed a prac- 
tice which I recoUeded to have been mentioned 
to me fbme years fince by the late Mr. Shariley, 

(whofc 
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{whofe (kill and natural tafte in ornamental 
gardening had early attracted my notice ; ) viz. 
cutting away by degrees all the branches for 

4 

about 7 feet high, and above that tvtry fecond 
tire ; by which, as the lateral ftoots-^ncreafe in 
weight, they fall into the fpace formerly occu- 
pied by the branches which were immediately 
below them ; this, in a vigorous tree, adds 
much to the piflurefque appearance, and is 
doubly pleafmg as conneded with the idea of 
perfcft health and luxuriant growth ; fuch was 
iheftatc of this beautiful treeat the time of the 
ftorm, that the lower branches which covered 
a confiderable fpace on every fide, nearly touchy 
cd the ground at their extremities, though they 
grew from the ftem at the heigl^t of 7 feet. 
It is fomewhat remarkable, thaf none of the 
Weymouth Pine though as tall as the Spruce^ 
and (landing on higher ground and more expof^ 
td to the ftorm, fuffered from it in the leafl. 

The lovers of planting will pardon mc for 
this digreflion on a favourite tree, and will be 
pleafed to hear that the lofs has long fmce been 

repaired, 
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repaired, by the fine growth of numbers of its 
contemporaries. 

Jn 1793, I felled a Scots-fir^ one o^ fifty which 
had been brought to the plantatipn from a dif* 
tance of three miles in a one-horfe cart, and as 
they were planted but 1 9 years, the tree I felled 
could not have exceeded 27 years at mpft from 
the feed^ and I rather think it could not have 
been fo old as 8 years at the time of tranfplant- 
ing ; there was about .a foot of the butt end 
wafted in felling and fawing off the rough part 
after the axe, yet it meafured fully z\ inches 
diameter at an average'of three feveral meafure- 
ments ; it was fawed into two lengths of plank, 
and produced twelve in all, worth at leaft 20 
Jbillings the dozen j the value of the remainder 
of the tree more than paid the expence of fel- 
ling and manufaduring the boards. 

Every planter will allow, that fuch Fir Ihould 
by no means ftand at a greater diftance than 
9 feet from each other ; and the author of the 
trdSitife on the Pinus Silvejirisj would not allow 
them halfio much, yet even at this diftance, and 

allowing 
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allowing two feet to each tree "for the fpace its 
ftem would aSually occupy, we (hall find that 
640 fuch trees will (land on an Iri(h acre : Now> 
fuppofing them a full third worfe than that which 
I have laft mentioned, and to remain three 
years longer on the ground, we (hall ftill have 
a produce of 426/. in 30 years, or upwards of 
1 4/. per annum for the Acre. I am well aware 
of the fallacy of drawing general conclufions 
from particular inftances, and will readily allow, 
that on a very extenfive fcale fome parts^might 
fail of equal fuccefs ; or if not, the ytty plenty 
fo produced^ would confiderably leflen the value 
of the produdton ^ but in the prefent general 
ftate of the kingdom with refpeft to timber^ we 
have little to apprehend from a redundancy for 
many years to come ; and in the mean time, it 
would be but prudent to provide againft the 
difficulties which we are often threatened with, 
in procuring timber from the northern coun- 
tries of Europ^e, qven if the attempt was not . 
fuppprti?d.l?j^ fuch evidiept prpofs oi great ancjl 

Ifind 
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I find that Weymouth Pine planted now about 
23 years, from the feed-bed, meafure from 4 
feet 6 inches to 3 feet, at one foot from the 
ground, and from 3 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 8 
inches in circumference at five feet high, and are 
in general above 50 feet in height.— I have 
numbers of Oak tranfplanted from a Dublin 
feed-bfed in May 1780, now 14 years growth, 
which meafure at a foot from the ground, from 
one foot I o inches to one foot 6 inches in cir- 
cumference, and from one foot 3 inches to one 
foot round, at 4 feet above the latter meafure- 
ment; but the tree, which of all others pro- 
mifes to make the greateft progrefs on the ge- 
nerality of our high grounds, is the Beech ; fe- 
veral at Avondale^ which were tranfplanted with- 
in 30 years on a fwelling ground, at that time 
much expofed to ftorm, are now from 7 feet 6 
inches, to 6 feet 6 inches at a foot from the 
ground, and continue nearly of that fize from 
8 to 20 feet in height: of two which were 
planted in a richer foil near the river, and 
are now juft fifty-four years old from the 

Z mafl:. 



maft, one meafures 9 feet rouud, and the other 
9 feet 6 inches. 

Thb mud be allowed to be a very great 
growth in the time, and when we add to this 
perfedion of the Beech ^ that there appears no li« 
nit to its duration^ as there are fome Beech trees 
now in England which are fuppofed to have ex- 
ifted before the Norman conqueft, yet ftill 
fielh and vigorous, even when the trunk has 
exceeded ten yards in circumference, as I re- 
coiled a tree, which I meafured in the great 
park oi Windfor^ to have done ; and that whilft 
the maft in our woods is the fineft food poffi- 
ble for fwine, the timber is daily coming more 
smd more into ufe, as anfwering in general every 
purpofe of the AJh, and found for fome to be 
fuperior; being now 'ufed as we are informed 
in thofe very fatis&dory letters of Thomas 
South, of Bafiington, Efq. to the Bath and 
Weji of England Society^ for planking fuch 
parts of the bottoms of fhips as are conftantly 
tender water^ and for fluices and ihoots, &c. 

ij» 
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in mill work, we (hall find ho tree oh thd 
whole, that will more fully anfwer the Plan- 
ter's expeflation ; as uniting in itfelf many of 
thofe qualities, for which individually, other 
trees are confidered valuable. — ^I would not 
wifh however, to devote the whole of an en- 
clofure to this tree, great a favourite as it is ; 
but taking advantage of its hdrdy nature, and 
tendency to preferve its leaves during a great 
part of the feverefl winters, I would cover 
with it a coniiderable portion of my high 
grounds, and allot the fpace within the influ- 
ence of this fhelter, to the produftion of Oak^ 
Spanijh Chefnui^ Weymouth Pinej and fuch other 
valuable trees, as we find from many inftances, 
are not as well qualified a$ the former, to bear 
the feverity of an expofed fituation, particularly 
in the early part of their growth. 
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I 

The following are the meafurementt of five Oak 
taken from amongd numbers of the fame 
age and dimenfions, growing from the old 
ilools of trees felled in one of my woods, 33 
years this May, 1794: 

No. Ft. In. Ft. In. 

I 3 - 4") — — 2 9^ 

2— —3 - 4 / at I foot — 3 o / at 5 feet 

3 3 - 9 > from the — 3 4 >from the 

4 4 - o I ground. — 3 7 1 ground. 

5 4 10 J — — 4 oj 

Confiderable as thefe dimenuons muft appear 

for their age, * to thofe who are apt to look on 

/ coppiced 



♦ I find by an accurate racafurcment of the Luccomh 
Oak^ which a friend of mine was fo good to make at 
my defire, within thefe few months, that at this time, 
«i;/a:.in its twenty-feventh year's growth, its circumference 
is 4 feet 6\ inches at four feet from the ground, fix feet 
at the place of grafting, and its height 60 feet : the 
fairnefs of its growth, the verdure and long continu- 
ance of its leaves, are fufficicnt motives no doubt, to 
induce every Planter to wiih for fome of thofe beautiful 
trees in his dcmefnc ; but the goodnefs of the timber yet 

remains 
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coppjced woods, as little more than a colledion 
of broomfticks, (which in the way they are ufu- 
^lly managed, 1 allow, they but too much re- 

femble,) 



remains to be pro-veJ, and from the appearance of its hari 
I fear it too niuch refembks what has been genemlly in> 
ported from America, to anfwer the wifljcs ofthema- 
nufatlurer, in any comparifon with the IriJh or Englilh ; 
as I h.3.ic iten foreign bark nearly two inches in thick- 
nefs in the whole, with fcarcely a quarter of an inch ap- 
plicable to the purpofes of ranniag. 

This Ihould make us cautious of introducing too many 
of the foreign varieties of Oak into fuch plantations as 
are made with a view to future profit — there are many 
of them indeed very beautiful ; I think none more fo, 
than the Ragaal, Qucrcus Xtris or turkey Oai, whofc 
deep indented leaves, and their particular manner of 
growing in groupes on the branches, have certainly a 
grace and richncfs peculiar to tliemfelves. 

This tree is no where in greater beauty than at Co/Zuu, 
in the county of Lowth, the feat of the Speaker of the 
Houfc of Commons, who thro' his very cxtenfive plan- 
tations, has found means of attracting the attention of the 
lovers of planting every moment, by the judicious ar- 
rangement of fuch an inexhaullible variety and fciemific 
col- 
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lemble,) I have reafon to expe6^, that their 
meafurenient, at the expiration of the next 
five years, will ftill more exceed the ufual di- 
menlions of trees of the fame age ; as there was 
not that attention paid to this wood for the 
firft fifteen years after the fall, which I have 
fince thought necefiary, and have fo flrongly 
recommended in the preceding fe£tion. f Thefe 

plants 



collection of trees and plants, as are fcarcely to be equals- 
led unlefs in the royal gardens of Kew^ 

The Turner Oak has great merit in continuing in full 
leaf and luxuriant freihnefs through the gpreater part of 
winter ; but on the whole, we (hall find none^ that in 
the end will repay the labour of either the praf table or 
fiaurefque Planter fo tvell, as that which has been the 
long admired nati<ve of the foil. 

f The following accurate valuation of two pieces of 
coppice wood in my neighbourhood, on both of which 
refefvei had been left in the manner I have advifed, came 
to me too late for infertion in its proper place ; but as I 
have received it from a very well informed gentleman, 
who has dealt largely in woods^ and find it contains fuch 

important 
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plants but lately fingled out, are now beginning 
to Ihew the great advantage of being allowed 
a fufEcient fpace for their growth, and a free 

circulation 



important information on the fubjc£t, as ftrongly corro- 
borates what I have before advanced, I fliall take the li- 
berty of inferting It hcxfi. 

Value of one acre of coppice wood, in which there arc 
iiow ftanding one hundred Oak referves, of 56 years 

growth; 

£^ ^. ^. 

The referves at £1 : ^s. each oh an average, 125 o o 

The younger growth of the coppice, now in 
its 34th year very thin, but the poles good, 
as remaining after many of an inferior fort 
had been t^ken ^way at different times, 50 o o 



Total value of the acre, ~ £^7S o o 



Or five pounds per annum, for 35 years, viz« Cncc 
the laft fall, 

Valw 
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We might naturally attribute the fize of the 
above to the nature of the foil, which feems 
peculiarly adapted to the JJJj, but that its di- 
mcnfions are fully equalled by another JJh tree 
in the fame demefne, though of a ftill younger 
Handing, and growing in a dry foil, on a high 
Atuation. 

This in the year 17^1, could not have 
exceeded fix inches in circumference, having 
at that time narrowly efcaped being cut down 
by a labourer for the handle of his (hovel; 
it now meafures in its twenty-third year from 
that date, feven feet eight inches round at a 
foot high, five feet eight inches at five feet, 
continues nearly of that fize for feveral feet 
more, and then branches into a very large 
head. ^ 

On deducing fix inches, the greateft cir- 
cumference of this tree in 1771, from the 
average, of its prefent dimenfions, viz. eighty 
inches, we Ihall have feventy-four inches for 

twenty- 
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twenty-three years growth, or nearly three 
inches and a quarter for every year *. 

It would be fuperfluous'to add more to the 
foregoing proofs, on what a fure foundation the 

A a 2 Plants: 



* Oti comparing thefe fe\'eral meafurements with 
fome which are communicated to the Bath and Weji of 
England Society, by a very ingenious correfpondent in 
Norfolk, we fhall have ample rcafon to be fatisfied with 
the growth of our timber in this kingdom. 

"We find by his account, that Black Poplar planted in 
1746, m?ifured after forty-four years growth, viz. in- 
1790, but fix feet fix inches round at five feet from the 
ground. — Another fort of Poplar or Abele, planted in 
large truncheons in 1760, after M/r/y years (landing, were 
not quite fix feet in circumference, 

jijh planted at eight feet high in 1760, were but from 
three feet eight inches to four feet round, and Oak which 
were tranfplanted in 1 764, and were then about three 
feet high, meafured at five feet from the ground, from 
one foot {is, inches to two feet four inches at the very 
moft, which on an average, does not amount to two- 
thirds of the growth of my Oak before mentioned, tho' 
nearly of the fa^mc age. 
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TIantir may build the moft fanguinc cxpe£la-« 
tions of fuccefs — I could adduce many others 
of a fitnilar nature, and on the moft refpefta- 
ble authority; but as I had premifed in the 
cutfet of this little work, that I would offer 
few or none, which had not growtiy in fome 
meafure under my immediate ohfervaiion^ I 
have chofen to confine myfelf almoft literally 
to my own grounds. 

I flatter myfelf however, that the enquiry 
I have, fet on foot on the growth of timber, 
and the more perfeA management of woods, 
will be followed up by others, who, with an 
equal love of trees, and perhaps greater ex- 
perience, may poflefs more leifure time thaiji 
I had, to devote to this equally ufeful and 
interefting purfuit, the avowed favourite in- 
deed of fome of the greateft and wifeft of 
every clime and age\ and yet of npne more 
perhaps, than the ^r^j^/^/. 

The improvements by plantation which have 
])een made in this kingdom and in England, 

an4 



•^'V^?<r 
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and dill more, as I am credibly informed, ia 
Scotland^ within thefe few years, afford ma- 
nifeft proofs of the liberality and fpirit of 
the individuals who have undertaken them, a« 
they will do infinite credit hereafter to the 
age in which they were carried into execution^ 

Nor is this fpirit of improvement confined 
to individuals; the exertions of the feveral^S- 
cieties for the advancement of agriculture, ma* 
nufaftures and fine arts, have been attended 
with every poffible fuccefs which could have 
been hoped for, from their refpeftive inftitu-? 
tions. — In aid of the Society for the Encou* 
ragement of Arts, &c. in London, we find, 
that a diflinft Board of Agriculture has been 
formed under the higheft patronage ; together 
with a fociety for the improvement of Britifh 
wool ; and comniiffioners have been appointed 
to examine into the flate of the woods and 
forells belonging to the Crown, who appear by 
their conduft, to have very much at heart, z, 
faithful difcharge of the duties of their office^ 

Many 
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Many other comraunities for the advance- 
ment of the fcience of rural ceconomics, arts 
and roanufacbures, have been fet on foot in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; thofe of Bath 
and Mambejier have not only gained fingular 
reputation by their ingenious publications, but 
have already proved of the greateft utility, to 
the caufe in which they have engaged. 

We have as yet fornied few focieties in 
this kingdom as correfpondent with that of 
Dublin^ but the parent focicty has not been 

Idle* 

The following extraSs from their proceed- 
ings, will not only evince the truth of this af-^ 
fertion, but will ferve tomark the progreffive ftate 
of improvement which Ireland enjoyed for fome 
years pafl, till the unhappy fituation of affairs 
on the continent, and fome difagreeable circum- 
ffances in confequence at home, produced a fort 
of alarm ttro* the kingdom, from which tko'' 
happily much recovered, we cannot as ye^ fay, 
we are perfeclly free* 



BOUNTIES 



PAID BT THE 



DUBLIN SOCIETY, 

From the YeAr 1783, to the Year 1791, 
On the Propagation and Sale of 



TIMBER T 


R E E S, 


And Number of Trees Sold. 


Propagated 


Bounty 


and Sold. 


paid on the Sale. 




£. s. d. 


In 1784 65,158 — 


50 


1785 1,205,000 — 


185 


1786 1.506,553 — 


217 14 


1789 i.359>28o — 


241 7 


1790 3»763'5oo — 


526 16 



It alfb appears from the minutes of the 
Society, that in the year 1784, the total num- 
ber of acres under every improvement, which 

was 



*. 
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tras at that time the objeS of their bounty, 
amounted to ninety only, and that the fum of 
money expended in various agricultural pre* 
miums in that year, did not not exceed four 
hundred and ftxly-eight pounds* 

In 1785, The number of acres, for the 

improvement of tvhich any 
Claims \i^ere made, amount- 
ed to - • 272 

Money expended in bounties 

and premiums, * £^^5^ 

In 1786, Number of acres claimed for. 

Money expended in bounties 

and premiums, - £,^4Z^ 

In 1787, Number of acres claimed for. 

Money expended by the fociety 

in confequence, - £,A^6% 

«^nd 
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And in 1788, there were Claimants for 
the iraproTement of 9664 
acres. 

For which the Society paid 
in bounties and premiums 

X4876 

I have already mentioned the advantages 
arifing from the ad of parliament, which con- 
fers upon the tenant a power of fencing up 
for his own ufe, under certain reftridions, 
fuch trafts of woodland on his farm as have 
been left by the landlord for a certain number 
of years expofed to cattle ; the Society have added 
a further encouragement to tenants holding on 
determinable leafes, by granting a bounty of 
forty fhillings on every acre thus fenced up for 
coppice wood ; and it is worth obferving, that 
in addition to the great number of trees which 
mull be annually planted onfmaller enclofures, 
thofe which have been put out by perfons 
claiming a bounty for plantations not lefs than 
ten acres in extent, have amounted on an ave- 
rage, for fome years paft, to five hundred thou- 
land in each year. 

B b For 
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For fome years indeed previous to 1784, the 
Dublin Society had turned their attention fo 
much to Arts and ManufaElur^s^ as in a great 
meafure to lofe fight of the principal objeft of 
their formation; but the above ftatement of 
focb fully proves, that fince that period, their 
exertions in the advancement of Agriculture 
and Planting have been fo ftrenuous, and attend- 
ed with fuch fuccefs, that this Society as an 
Inftitution for the improvement of Hufbandry, 
may with great juftice claim the diftinflion not • 
qnly of being the earlie/i of its kind in Europe, 
but perhaps at this time the mod confiderabl^ 
md comprehenfive in its; view^ 

Amongft many other inftances of liberal ezn 
penditure to promote this great national objeft, 
a Repofitory has been provided for the reception 
of Specimens of every ufeful Implement of Agri- 
culture, which can be procured from England,. 
Flanders, or any other country, which makes 
the lead pretenfions to good Hufbandry. This 
excellent eftablifhmeat is daily improving under 
the direftion of the Committee of Agriculture 

^I:iofen by ballot from the \yhore Society — thefe 

GQntleme^ 



p 
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Gentlemen* have been neither fparing of appli- 
cation or expence to render th« colleftion of 
Implements as perfeft as poflible ; they have alfo 
carried their attention to the other ufeful Arts, 
by the addition of a large Apartment furniflied 
with Models of the beft conftrufted Machines, 
in various branches of Manufadlures, &c ; they 
have formed a confiderable Library of valuable 
Books, connected in general with all the Arts 
and Sciences, but more particularly with Rural 
aconomicks^ Botany and Natural IJiJiory. 

B b 2 A new 
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* PRESENT »fEMBERS, 

Rt. Hon. John Fofter, Speal^er of H. Conaraom^ 

Morgan Crofton, Efq. 

Thomas Burgh, Ef(^. 

John Leigh, Efq. ^ 

Arthur Maguire, Efq» 

Lodge Morres, Efq. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Efq. 

Samuel Hayes, Efq. 

Cornelius Bolton, Efq, 

Nicholas Weftby, Efq. 

Richard Reynell, Efq. 

Right Rev. the Bifhop of Kihnore. 

Mjjor General Euftace. 

Sir William Gleadowe Newcomen, Baift^ 

3ir Lucius O'Brien, Bart. 
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A new range of buildings are now conflrufting 
defigned partly for the reception of a Cabinet 
of Mineralogy*, and partly for more convenient 
SchooUrooms than the Society now pofiefs, for 
the purpofe of giving Indrudions gratis in 
Figure Drawings Ornament and Architeiturey to 
fuch youths as manifeft an early genius for the 
Arts, but whofe parents are not in fufiicient 
circumftances to afford them inftrudion ade- 
quate to their wiflies. 

A room will alfo be adapted to the purpofe 
of giving praftical Leftures on Chymiftry, and 
a confiderable ium of money is appropriated 
for providing and maintaining a Garden for the 
Improvement of the Science of Botany and 
Planting. 

When 



* This Cabinet, which is well knpwn on the Continent 
by the name of the Lelkean Mufeum^ and has been 
mentioned in feveral publications, in terms of the higheft 
approbation, was purchafed for the Dublm Society in the 
year 1792, for '/i 250. by that excellent Mineralogift 
Richard Kirwan, Efq. under whofe infpedlion the 
colle£Uon*is to be arranged. 
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yuffutUJiediyVi. Sleatei, aS, time-jkiit. 

(Price Three SbiliiH^j and Sixperue, Britijh Jewed.) 

A 

PRACTICAL TREATISE 

HVSBANDRT 

nisxsTin INTO 4 
REGULAR S r S T E M, 

WHEKEIN 

Each SubjeA is diftinfily treated and difcuffed, vi«., 

71/ ttjl Methad af euiHvatii^ FtgHahltsfer thi Humat Speeiei, tK. 

Wheat —Barley— Oatt — PeaTe—Potatoei — ciuToti— Turnips— 

Beani — Tuinip-rooted Cibbage — SwedifhTumip—TuraipCab' 

bige — Ciibbaget — Par&ipi— Root of Scarcity. 
Tie Cidlart 1/ Fegilahltt, freptrfy JrlickiB/Cammeref.—'Fhx ud 

Hemp— Rape or Cole Swd— Coriander Snd-iCaiury See4— 

Woad— Hc^i— Fruit-xTimber Trees. 

Tbttefi ISelJud of BrteSng, Kearing, aadTet£ni Cattle, Hoc*, 
and Poultry— ManagemenlrfBee*— Dairy— Fniit LiquiH>-^ 
million loft innualty by employing Horfe« infteid of Oxen at 
Farm Work-^Cind) of Horie* and Method of keeping — HomleA 
Bned of Black Cattle defireabl^— Rearing and fattening Hogs-ri 
Rabbit* — Poultry— Beet — Dairy— i. Toha»e Cow* of a good 
Qijality. 1. To make the Cowi yield a large Quantity of Milk. 
). CompaCiian fiir preTcrving Butter — Making different Kindt 
of CheeTe — Making ^PruitLiquer*, Cyder and Ferry — Manage^ 
men of tite Fruit — Maturing — Battling — Mannult* and the Me- 
thod of coUcfting them. 

Sibtfirated wUb accttraie Engravings of various new 
Implements of Agriculture. 

*«* Where may be had various Commuiiicatiotts oa 
Agriculture^ Hufbandry^ Planting and Qudeniiig. 
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Speedily will he publiJheJ^ [Price Three SliiUingi and Tbree-penc$^ 
By W. SL EATER. 28, Dame-Street. 

THE rOUNG GARDENER'S 
BEST COMPANIOiV, 

For the thorough practical Management of the 

Kitchen and Fruit Garden ; 

RaiHng all early Crops in Hot-beda, and Forcing eatly Yruits. 
C9mPr\fingX\vs improved moiiern P«i6lice of Raifinr all Sorts of Kitchen GaTdei\ 
Vcget.i!»Ies and valuable Fruits, in the higheft State of Maturity and Abut\- 
dar.ce, both in their nsrural bbtc in the rpen Ground, for the g^eneral Supply, 
and >>y Artificial Hear, to obtain the more defirable Sorts in early Perfection, 
accural'.}/ aiTJP^^d in Alph:il>etical Order, under the general Engli/h Names, 
cxhibltlnc: alfo that of the Oenus to which each belongs in the Botanic SyAcm. 

liy S. FULLMER, and other GAR DINNER S- 

Corrt^led and Improved with Additions, 

By ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Formeily of hi^ Majesty'? Gardens, Hampton- Court.' 

TOWHICKISADDSC, 

A Complete Monthly Kalender 

Of all the Works ncceifarj to be done in the Kitchen and 
Fruit Garden throughout the Year. 



ji\fQ^ 'Mill he puhlijhed, {Price Three Shillings and Three-^pence.) 

THE YOUNG GARDENER'S 

BEST COMPANION, 

For the thcrovs^ practical Managenient of the 

Pleafure Ground and Flower Garden ; 

' Shrubbery, Nurfery, Tree Plfintations, and Hedges; 

Grec-n-Huufe and Hot-Houfe ; 
V/iih the mofV approved Plans for the whole fully defcribed : 

Alfo, the proper Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers, and 
Method of Propaj;ation and Culture, 

The whole dt^fcribed under the ibllovvinEr Divifions ; 

Plecfvre Ground^ Shrubbery, Flower Garden, and all Ornamental Plantarions ; 
Trees, Shru??5, and Herbaceous, Perennial, Biennial, and Annual Flower 
PUnts, Method of Pro a^atlon in the Nuricry, Ordef of tinql Planting and 
Cuture, toi^ether with the thorough Management cf the ricafure Ground. 

Fored 1r:e Plantationt, pioper TrCes, Method of Railing them in the Nurfcry, 
C'ldcrof Plantirg, and general f- ;maee.p.ent. 

Crecxboule^ its rcquifiteFornft and Coiiedion c\ Flaats, their Propogation and 
Merhod < f Culiurc. ' ' ' 

Uot'houfc^ or -&rt/T.'^ its general V^k in GardeTiin^, Dimcn»1ons and Conftrud^ion, 
with the Propagation and Cu'iiiireof its Plants. 

Thervhcle an-anged in Botanical Order, with all the modern Improvements, 
proper Seafons'and Methods iot performing the Work of each Depaitmental 
the Vear, and copious Diretiiors according to the moft approved Ivieihods ' 
rK)vv ir. Pr.ctice, neceflfa'-y to farm a coh4PL kt e Gardener. 

^Y ^ A M U j:: L F U L L M E R. 
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Sfetd'Aj will it fjiblijkej, (Price Three ShittiKgs. and Tiree-penct.) 
By W. SL EATER, 28, D ami-Street. 

THE YOUNG GARDENER'S 

BEST COMPANION, 

For the thorough practical Management of the 

Kitchen and Fruit Garden ; 

Raifing all early Crops in Hot-beds, and Forcing early ¥ruits. 
CcmPrifing the improved moi^ern PmCltice of Raifing all Sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Vr<eT.i'*les and valuable Fruits, in the higheft State of Maturity and Abun« 
djrcc, both in tlicir na:ural State in the rpep Ground, for the general Supply^ 
anil i>y Ar't.ticial Heat, to obtain the more defirable Sorts in early Ferfe^ion, 
accural*.}/ nira^^i^cd in Alph.il>etical Order, under the general Engli/h N ames, 
cxhibltlnc alf^) that of the Oenus to which each belongs in the Botanic SyAem. 

iiy S. i^^ULLMER, and other GAR DINNERS. 

Correfted and Improved with Adr^itions, 

By ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Formeilyof hi^ Majesty*^ Gardens, Hanipton-Ccyru' 

TO WHICH IS AODXC, 

A Complete Mofithly Kalender 

Of all the Works neceffary to be done in the Kitchen and 
Fruit Garden throughout the Year. 

ji\fo^ 'Mill he fublijhed, {Price Three Shillings and Three-pence,) 

THE YOUNG GARDENER'S 

BEST COMPANION, 

For the ^hcrovsh practical Management of the 

Plcafure Ground and Flower Garden ; 

' Shrubbery, Kurfery, Tree Plantations, andjledgesj 
Green- Huufe jmd Hot-Houfe ; 
V/iih the moft approved Plans for the whole fully dcfcribed : 

Alio, the proper Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers, and 
Method of Propa^;ation and Culture, 

The whole dffcribed under the tbllowing Divisions ; 

l^lecfure Ground^ Shrobbery, Flower Garden, and aU Omamentai rjantarions ; 
'1 rees, Shnitjs, and Herbaceous, Perennial, Biennjjj, and Annual Flower 
PUnts, Method of Pro aj^atlon in the Nuncry, Order of fm^l Planting and 
Cuiture, together" with thethoroL'gh Mana^emcntcf the rieafure Ground. 

Toreil 1r:e Piantatiom, pioper Trees, Method of Raifing them in the Nurfery, 
C'ldcr of i'laiuing, and general ^ ;:raef;iT»enr. 

Crec^Quie, its requifite Form and Coile'dion ci Flaats, their Propcgation and 
M'^rhoS ' t Culiure. 

Uot-hovfc^ or i>toi'e^ its general Uf? in Gardening, Dimensions and Conftrudiion, 
with the Propagation and Cuiture of its Plants. 

The'.v'icle a'Tan5ed in Botanical Order, with all the modern Improvements, 
proper Seafons'and Methods lor performing the Work of each Departmental 
the Vcar, and copious Direttiors, according to the- mofl approved Methods 
novv Ir. Pr.cticc, neceffa'y to form acoMPLETE Gardener. 

Bv S A M L' j:: L F U L L M E R. 
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